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STILL WAITING© 


A SKort Story by FJ SKlndler 

There comes a time, a moment or a collection of moments, when each of us wants to be 
alone. And that was the problem. You see, I knew that I wasn't alone and I should have 
been. Josie, my office wonder, had already left some three or four hours earlier. I should have 
gone, too but, well, when you don't have anyone to rush home to, you start to think what the hell, so 
I stayed. 

Through deep Flemish indentations in the glass partition, I saw a shadowy figure move for 
the door to my office. Twenty minutes ago my heart might have pounded the pulp out of my skull, 
but now, after a quarter-bottle of Scotch, I felt a lot less apprehensive. 

“If you're going to come in,” I yelled, “do it now and save us both a lot of sweat.” 

The door opened slowly and easily on its hinges and in walked a tall, long-legged brunette, 
dressed like she'd come straight from the morgue. A black wide-awake hat shrouded all but her 
long, silken hair and sinuous red lips while the tight black suit she almost wore revealed everything 
she'd intended and, I suspect, just a little more. On any other woman, that particular ensemble 
could only have been described as drab. But on her it looked magnificent, although, I didn't need a 
Fashion degree to tell that she was the type who could look good no matter what. 

Lifting my feet to the desktop, I relaxed into the chair, still wet-nursing the bottle between 
my thighs. 

“I don't mean to be impolite,” I said, “but would you mind telling me just how you got into the 
outer office?” 

She didn't answer right away, but minced forward a couple more steps where, opposite me, 
she stopped, dropping her small, silver chain-mail purse onto the edge of the desk without so much 
as a please or thank-you. 

“Why, it was open,” she cooed. 

The way she flexed her voice made it sound like she used honey to service all the moving 
parts; sweet and low. I noticed that her mouth remained slightly apart, enough to prevent me 
blurting out that I felt sure that the door had been locked. 

It was dark, too dark to see as much of her face as I would have liked, so I hit the switch on 
the desk lamp. She recoiled from the unfamiliar brightness, then stepped aside, reaching for the 
back of the guest-chair, to sit. 


“Do you mind...?” she husked. 



“Go right ahead,” I drawled. “You're in here now. Might as well make yourself comfortable.” 

I watched the tip of her pink tongue refresh the gloss to her upper lip and wished that I could 
do it for her. She was stunning in every sense, and yet dignified at the same time, in a way that only 
a truly beautiful woman can be. 

“You are Mr Jerome, the Private Investigator?” 

She looked right at me for the first time since entering the office. 

“The fancy gold lettering on the door didn't come cheap,” I responded. “I'd hoped you'd have 
noticed Miss ..?” 

“Mrs, actually. Mrs Laura Ashton.” 

Her fingers were doing something I couldn't see beneath her side of the desk and it bothered me. 

“I'll come straight to the point, Mr Jerome. I want you to find my husband for me.” 

I put aside any carnal desires for the moment to listen to what she had to say. Business was 
not as hot as it could have been. Besides, even the prospect of tracking down a runaway husband 
had its attractions. 

“Why did he leave in the first place?” I asked, being deliberately candid. I saw her gaze drop to 
the floor. 

“It's a long story and... and a painful one to remember. It's enough if you know that I acted 
foolishly. We parted. Now, I want him back.” 

I tried to put it into perspective. It was hard to visualise any normal, red blooded male 
walking away easily from someone like her. She seemed to read my thoughts. Pulling her 
statuesque figure erect, she walked around to my side of the desk, inches away from where my 
aching feet still rested on its edge. 

“I ...I met someone else; thought that we were in love and...” 

“And so you jacked it in with hubby. Yeah, yeah. I've heard it all before. Okay, so you want him 
back now. But let's get something straight right up front. It's my experience that a lot of people just 
don't want to be found. Have you given that any thought?” 

I slid the bottle out of sight under my chair. I didn't want her to think I was a lush or 
anything. Besides, it was my last and I had a gut feeling that I was going to need as much as I could 
get after this. 

“I simply want you to find him for me, that's all. The rest is my problem.” 

Something in her eyes I didn't like. As beautiful as she was on the outside, the cool, dark 
eyes gave it all away. Inside, she was as cold as ice, I could tell. 

“When did you last see him and where?” I asked, trying, at least, to sound convivial. 



The pencil was already in my hand as I threw open the pad, ready to take notes. Basic 
grounding taught me a long time ago to write it all down, no matter what. 

“A year ago,” she began, her face distorting to the memory, “almost to the day.” 

She went on a tour of the office, fingering this and that as she talked me through it. I 
listened, asked questions when it seemed appropriate, but mostly, I watched. 

“It all seems so silly now,” she said. “I remember we were at home together. We were arguing. I 
had returned late and, Don, that's my husband, well, he'd got home earlier than usual; I forget 
why. Anyway, I wasn't there when I should have been and that's when he got suspicious. During 
the fight I confessed that I had been seeing someone else. You must believe that I didn't mean it. I 
was angry; wanted to hurt him. I realise now it's something I should never have done. The 
following morning, he was gone. I should have gone after him then, I suppose; it would have been 
so much easier for both of us. But I didn't. Besides, I expected him back after a day, two at most.” 

She stopped in front of the window, bathing her beautiful face in the yellow back-glow of 
the city's lights tossed up against the evening sky. In the shimmering hue, I watched a teardrop 
change from a shallow amber to a luminescent gold as it slid earthward along the curve of her 
exquisite cheekbone. Maybe it was the drink or, more likely, just plain old-fashioned pity, but in a 
moment's spontaneity, I picked myself up from the chair to put my arms around her from 
behind. For one, delicious second, I felt her sensuous body relax into mine. Right then, I wanted it 
to last forever. She did not, it seemed. 

She stepped aside to locate her purse, took out a handkerchief and at the same time, a small 
paper card, presenting the latter to me. 

“That's one of my husband's old business cards. It's all I can give you to get started. I'm afraid.” 
The emotion of the moment now gone, her voice became precise, if not, impassive. 

“When can I expect something from you?” she asked. 

“That depends,” I answered, coldly. I felt a need to be unsympathetic. Pangs of rebuke, still fresh 
and painful gnawed at my insides. “He might not want to be found, remember?” 

“Approximately, then,” she insisted. 

“A week. Two at most. I can start by checking out his ...” 

“A week, then,” she snapped. “I'll be back one week from tonight.” 

She made for the door. 

“Well, wait just a minute,” I called after her. “What do I tell him if I do find him?” I wanted to 
add that it was a big if, too, but I held off. 

Her lip quivered into the beginnings of a smile; an odd expression, not one I could easily 


fasten a name to. 



“Tell him ...” She hesitated, seemed to be suffering seeond thought. Then, “Tell him that I'm still 
waiting. I always will be.” 

“And where ean I reaeh you if I eome up with something beforehand?” 

“I'll eontact you.” 

She had spirited herself baek through the door before I'd had a ehanee to mention the most 
erueial element of our eontraet; the fee! I made for Josie's offiee, opened the door to the hallway to 
eall after the lady in blaek. To my eonfusion, she was nowhere to be seen. Wandering baek inside, 
vexed fingers seratehing at my thinning sealp, I loeked the door, then eheeked it again just to be 
sure. 

I reaehed for the phone and dialled. 

“Hi, Josie. It's your destiny here. Just eheeking, sweet-lips, but did you look the front door when 
you left the offiee? I just had an unexpeoted visitor and...” 

“You been at the bottle again, J.J.?” she soreeohed. 

A Frenoh-Polisher, one of my first olients, onoe oonfided that he thought Josie's voioe oould 
be put to better use stripping shellao from antique furniture! 

“I double-oheoked it, just like I do every night,” she went on. “All these sexual maniaos on the 
streets; seourity is a oompulsion with me, you know that. Where the hell are you, anyway? Didn't 
you go home already? You know what the Doe' told you ...” 

“Thanks, Josie,” I interrupted. “See you tomorrow.” 

“You should be so fortunate. Tomorrow's Saturday. It eomes between Friday and Monday and 
just before that other day, eh, Sunday, remember?” 

“Yeah, right. I forgot. Monday, then. Give my best to Stan.” 

“What? You want I should ruin his evening, too?” 

“Bye, Josie.” 

I hung up and rediseovered the eard on my desk. 'Donald Ashton. Engineering 
Consultant.' I read the words aloud so that they registered; it works better for me that way. There 
was a phone number at the bottom. I half hoped that it would turn out to be hers. When I dialled, 
though, all I got was a diseonneeted tone. Why wasn't I surprised? A few more enquiries informed 
me that the number had been out of use for almost a year, just seant of the time hubby supposedly 
disappeared. My head started to swim, so I ealled it a night. 

The following morning I ealled a friend on the foree. We did eaeh other favours now and 
then; it got the job done and no-one really got hurt. A quiek eheek through the motor lieense files 
eame up with a name ehange, one Diek Ashley. It was simple; too simple for my liking. While it 



gave some eredibility to Laura's story, it just didn't sit right. I wasn't too enthralled by the way she 
had arrived in my offiee, either. On the whole, everything about the ease bugged me. 

“Mr. Ashton?” I asked, over the phone. I was eurious to hear the reply and I made the time to 
listen. 

“Ashley!” the voiee eorreeted. 

“I think not. Listen, Don, now don't hang up. I have a message for you, that's all” 

I waited. There was no answer, but then again, he hadn't hung up either. 

“A message?” he said, eventually. 

“You are Donald Ashton?” 

“Who is this?” 

It was him. I felt eertain. 

“Okay, Don. We'll play it your way. Now, I'm not the law or anyone out to eause you grief I 
don't know why you ehanged your name and, frankly, I don't give a damn. The point is. I've got 
this message for you. It’s from your wife. She says she's waiting for you; wants you to eome 
baek. That's all there is to it. What do you say?” 

Something didn't sound right. His breathing had beeome laboured and I mean laboured like 
in heavy. I eould hear that he was rasping, trying to speak, but unable to find the wind. 

“Are you alright?” I asked. 

“I ...I don't know what your game is,” he managed, finally, “but if you eall me again. I'm 
eontaeting the poliee,” he wheezed. 

He eould hardly manage the words and frankly that left me baffled. I hadn't expeeted him to 
be thrilled at my finding him, but this reaetion was well short of the norm. 

“Wait just a minute, Don. What did I say? I'm on the level here, I swear it. If you don't want to 
see her, then, hey, that's fine by me. No-one's going to get your number from me. All you have to 

do...” 

“Look,” he broke in. “I'm not a well man. M...my heart; ...I ean't take this kind of thing. I don't 
know what you are trying to aehieve, but onee and for all, I don't have a wife. She's dead!” 

“Dead?” I eouldn't believe my ears. “What do you mean? 

Too late. He'd already hung up. 

Dead? She didn't sound dead to me. She eertainly didn't feel dead when I had my arms 
around her waist, that's for sure. I didn't believe in ghosts, either, so I deeided that somebody was 
playing games and I had a pretty good idea that it wasn't Donald Ashton. 

The week passed almost to the minute before I saw her again. I wanted to pounee down her 
lovely throat and rip the truth from her pretty insides with my bare hands, but I didn't. I played it 



cool and waited to hear what she had to say. She seemed more beautiful than ever. Different this 
time, too; warmer, more approaehable. Inches from my faee, she stopped, then, looking me straight 
in the eye, she smiled. 

“Have you found him?” 

Her breath washed over my faee, filled me with a new desire. She made it hard to maintain 
the level of pent-up anger I needed to follow through with my plans. 

“Yes...,” I replied and, as her smile broadened, “...and no.” I waited for the smile to fade, but it 
didn't even fiieker. Her eontrol was absolute. 

“You do know where he ean be found, though?” 

She moved eloser. 

I baeked off. Something inside warned me to steer elear of those menaeing lips. 

“I might. The thing is, he doesn't want to see you. In fact, ....” 

The absurdity of what I was about to say struek home with the foree of a lead hammer. 

“Go on,” she whispered. 

“Well, this might eome as something of a shook, but he said that you were dead. I guess he meant 
that you were dead to him; like he doesn't ever want to see you again.” 

Her lips started to tremble and again I saw tears fill her eyes. 

“How ean he say that?” she tremored. “He oan't mean it. I need him. I'm so alone.” 

She fell forward, right into my waiting arms. I opened my mouth, but nothing sensible 
oame. I wasn't about to push her away, so I let my fingers run wild through her long, dark 
hair. Inwardly, I prayed that this time she wouldn't run from me. Instead, she turned to faee me and 
I knew then that it was going to be now or never. 

Clasping her head between my hands, my fingers made love to her eheek. I leaned down to 
kiss her. Her lips parted as my tongue daneed between them, taking on a life of its own. I pulled 
her eloser, made her feel the hardness of my body against her and she remained, her slim, expertly 
formed torso melded into mine. 

Brilliant sunshine burned my eyelids into a wakeful repose. I eame out of it slowly, not 
wanting to leave wherever it was I had drifted to. Looking around the office, I noticed that Laura 
was gone. Then, a pungent aroma aetivated the tiny receptors at the baek of my throat. Something 
smelled bad. I got up, went to the men's room to wash and shave. 

Baektraeking over the events of the night, I remembered her words. I just eouldn't fathom 
her. How eould she share what we did and yet, at the same time, beg me to bring baek her 
husband? The solution had to lie with Don, so I deeided there and then to drive over and see him. 



It took much longer to get there than I'd imagined, which was a problem as Laura had 
insisted upon returning at nine that same evening. I wanted to make certain that I didn't miss 
her. After all, if Don really didn't want her, maybe I was in with a chance. 

Convincing him to let me in turned out to be impossible. He sweated profusely throughout 
the confrontation on the doorstep to his house and I began to feel genuinely sorry for the poor guy. 

“What did she look like?” he asked when I had done. 

I deseribed her as best I eould and watehed a worried frown trace deep, pain-engineered 
cracks in his face. 

“It sounds like her, yet it ean't be. You have to believe me. My wife really is dead.” 

“You mean, dead as in, deceasedT I discovered myself saying. I felt suddenly stupid. 

He stepped past me onto the lawn, looking deeidedly uneasy about the whole thing. 

“She was killed, .. .er .. .er, about a year ago. There was a maniae; he'd been running scared. He 
killed four prostitutes; used a knife to...” 

“Oh, yeah. It's eoming baek to me. Didn't he die in a police shoot-out or something like that?” 

“So they said. But that didn't happen till two days after ....” He paused; took in a lungful of air 
before going on. “Laura and I ...well, we had a fight, something stupid. Anyway, I ran out; needed 
time on my own. When I got baek, she was gone. I assumed she'd gone to ... to someone else, so I 
let it ride awhile, hoping she'd eome to her senses. The next evening, however, soon after I'd 
reported her missing, the police found her body in the park. She had been ...” 

“Okay, no need to go on. But if what you're saying is true, then who the hell is the girl I know?” 

“All I know is that my Laura is dead. I swear,” he insisted. 

“Look, Don, I'm expeeting her at the offiee at nine, tonight. I'm going to be late as it is, but I have 
a feeling she'll wait. Would you eome back with me?” 

He was shaking his head even before the sentence left my mouth. 

“I'm not a well man. I told you. I eouldn't go through with something like that.” 

“You don't have to face her. Just sit in the ear, see if you reeognise her. If you're telling me the 
truth, then it's highly probable that she's someone that you both knew, though, for the life of me, I 
ean't figure a motive.” 

“Well, if I ean stay in the car...” 

I chatted with him all the way baek. He seemed like a straight, sincere guy; you get a nose 
for these things in my line of work. Anyway, by the time I arrived at the offiee, he was mueh more 
relaxed and I was convinced that the real Laura Ashton really was dead. 

There was a note behind the door when I pushed it open. I didn't recognise the handwriting, 
although I knew instinctively that it was from her, whoever she was. All it said was, 'Waited for 



you. Meet me at twelve-twenty-two, Main street.' I took it back to the car where Don sat waiting, 
an uneasy look fresh to his face. 

“Where is she?” he asked. 

“Recognise the writing?” 

I pushed the folded paper into his hands and it seemed to shake him. 

“It could be hers. It looks the same; I'm not sure. It's been a long time.” 

Somewhere at the back of my mind, that address meant something to me. What exactly, I 
couldn't put into perspective until we arrived there. Twelve-twenty-two Main was the cemetery! 

“There's something screwy going on here,” I said through my teeth. “Something very odd.” 

“Th...this is where Laura is buried,” Don stammered. “Over on the east side.” 

I looked up at a hunter's moon. Meeting a girl at the back of a graveyard was not my idea of 
fun, especially at night. But I needed some answers and someone in that piece of land had 
something to tell me. 

“Well,” I voiced with bravado, “it seems we're expected.” 

“What? I was supposed to wait in the car, remember?” 

I detected the anxiety in Don's voice. Playing it down, I said, “Yeah, I know. But there's no way 
that you're going to see her from all the way over here now is there?” 

He agreed, albeit, very reluctantly. 

I believe we both felt a level of trepidation as we stepped between those weathered 
headstones; only a horse-brained fool would say otherwise. Cold grass crunching noisily under foot, 
its peculiar sound reverberating in the shallow hollowness of the place forced an undeniable 
restraint upon each of us. And that damned moon didn't help; its light brought about an unnerving 
metamorphosis of colour. Verdigrised and alive by day, the motionless trees and bushes now lost 
their identities to its meddlesome, silvery rays. Eerie, dendroidal shadows invaded the quiet 
stillness, animating usually passive scenery into greying flights of fancy. My ears tuned in to the 
rasping in Don's throat. It was becoming more and more pronounced and I didn't need a crystal ball 
to know that we were almost at his wife's grave. 

“You alright?” I asked. 

“I'd prefer not to be here,” he croaked. “Eh, it's that way.” 

We both came to an abrupt standstill at what I presumed was supposed to be her grave. To 
my confusion, however, and Don Ashton's immediate horror, there was, instead, a small mountain 
of earth. Beside the excavations, the desecrated tomb waited patiently to be re-occupied. This was 
not what I had expected at all. 



I was trying to figure a motive when the strangest feeling swept over me, a feeling of 
eomplete and utter dread for the moments that were, inevitably, to follow. Anyone who's looked 
down the wrong end of a loaded gun knows what being afraid really means. But this was 
something else; not fear as sueh, not right then. My whole body was reacting of its own accord to 
something that, so far, my mind had not found able to comprehend. Suddenly, every hair on my 
body stood to attention; an involuntary salutation to some unseen, unfathomable force. 

“What in the name of heaven...?” was all I managed before something at the extreme right of my 
sight dragged my attention toward it. There, in the blackest region of a shaded copse, I saw Laura. 
Don still peered down into the gaping hole and it was only when he heard my words, that he lifted 
his gaze and saw. 

“No! No! Ifs not possible. You're dead! You're dead!” he cried. 

His voice had grown wild with terror and I glanced away from her for the briefest of 
moments. Even in the half light, I could see that Don's face had become an unhealthy shade of 
purple. 

In that particle of a second, that infinitesimally small portion of time taken to look at Don, 
she had moved, for when I turned back, she, or whatever purported to be her, had transmuted itself 
to my side. The sheer speed at which it had changed position stunned every fibre of my 
being. Weakened by that knowledge, I fell back, horrified by that act alone and everything it 
suggested. In the process of falling, I caught my arm on her curling, grasping fingers, already 
reaching out for me. In doing so, part of the flesh around her wrist fell away, coming to rest in the 
upturned soil, inches from my face. It was then that I remembered the putrid stench of rot in the 
office; that same stinking aroma that had lingered for so long after we had ...I couldn't bring myself 
to think of it. 

An awesome cry filled my ears. A mad, hysterical scream of evil laughter which seemed to 
go on and on. She revelled in my humiliation as if she, too, shared my very thoughts; watched 
every terrible moment replayed themselves frame by terrible frame in my unbelieving 
mind. Gorgonised by her presence, my senses began to fail me. I stared up at her, my arms 
outstretched in defence. Then, I swear, her entire body lifted from the ground and in one agonising 
movement, she tore away that part of her cheek upon which I had discovered her first tear¬ 
drop. Still laughing, she floated past me to where her husband now reeled in agony. 

“It can't be. You're dead!” he choked. “I killed you! I killed you!” 

He said something else, but her icy fingers were already closing around his throat, squeezing 
the last few syllables of a confession from his dying body. They fell as one into the waiting grave, 
an avalanche of small stones and loose soil escorting them to the blackness at the bottom. 



I lay there, my heart thumping like crazy, legs refusing to communicate with the rest of my 
body. Half crawling, half sliding, I stumbled and rolled to the edge of the grave and looked 
down. Below, Laura lay on her back, a hideous, garish grin of satisfaction pulled tight across the 
skeletal remains of her face, her thinning arms tightly entwined around the still flinching torso of 
her husband. Her body broke away as I watched, becoming a blackened, shrivelled mess of skin 
and bones. Memories of the night we had spent together flooded unhindered into my mind, filling 
me with repugnance for the act. I retched helplessly into the darkness. 

A steady migration of soil cascaded downward, returning to its rightful place, I supposed, as 
I forced myself up. I backed as far away as I was able and only when I had fully erected, did I 
notice the wording on the stone beside the grave. There were the usual inscriptions; name, date of 
birth and death. But underneath, scratched in small, untidy lettering was the message, 

Waiting.” Laura, it seemed, had finally gotten what she wanted. 


■nunununu- 



DON’T SEND ME FEOWERS© 


A SKort Story by FJ SKlndler 

One way or another it had been a diffieult day, so mueh so that when Jack, my Producer, 
asked if I wanted to partake in the usual Friday night booze-up with the rest of the team, I refused. I 
used the pretext that I had a busy week-end ahead of me and needed the rest. It wasn't so much of a 
lie. There were only five, action-packed weeks left before Christmas and all hell broke loose at the 
TV station where I worked. I'm tempted to say that it's the same every year, but it isn't; it gets 
worse each time. It crossed my mind that I was getting too old for it all. Deep down, I knew that 
wasn't the case. I was just tired; too tired to out-drink Jack again; too numb to listen to the same old 
office-related chitchat. 

It was a stinking night. A mess of clouds dumped everything imaginable and the mist that 
someone had tossed in for a laugh didn't make the drive home any more enjoyable. I fixed myself a 
drink before stretching out in front of the stereo; the last thing I needed now was television! I let 
me legs make a shallow angle with the floor as I wallowed in a lush, soothing rendition of Debussy; 
a willing captive to the music, content to nestle deep within that part of bliss only a truly 
magnificent set of head-phones can provide. How long I'd been there is anybody's guess, but I 
started hearing tones that jarred. Reluctantly, I lifted one ear-piece. It was the damned phone. 

“Yes!” I demanded of the speaker, too loudly to rest comfortably in anyone's ears now that I think 
about it. 

“It's me. Sorry to disturb you at home, John.” 

It was a voice from the past, one I recognised instantly. 

“Lee? Is that you? Do you know what time it is?” 

“Sorry! Look, I know it's late, John, but I need your help; your advice.” 

There was something in his voice that made me clam instantly. 

“I'm listening,” I said. 

“There's something I need to show you, but my car's in dock. Any chance of you coming over to 
my place?” 

My mind flashed back to the near-freezing weather outside. And I'd been drinking. 

“I suppose so.” I remember sighing at the prospect. “How about tomorrow?” 

“No! No! That may be too late. I mean, now, John. Can you come over right now?” 

Ordinarily, I'd have refused right off, but there was an implacable urgency in his tones, 
maybe even a tinge of panic. I mulled it over for a second or two. 



“It's a bit awkward,” I tried, finally. 

“You know I wouldn't ask if it wasn't really important. Please?” 

“Okay”, I sighed. “Give me the address. What's it about anyway?” I was visually traeking down 
a pen and my ear-keys as I spoke. 

“Coineidenee, John, maybe just a weird eoineidenee. I hope to Christ that's all it is. I'll save the 
explanations till you get here.” 

A ehilling rain soaked my jaeket even before I'd gotten the key into the ear door. Onee 
inside, my trembling fingers struggled to find the ignition. I reeall reaehing for the heater switeh 
soon after I pulled away. 

The drive gave me time to think. It was unlike Lee to be so nervous. We first met three 
years ago. At that time, I was Programme Controller for a small-time radio station in the 
'States. He was doing what he does best, 'telling the news as it happens and when it happens.' I 
smiled involuntarily to the memory. He was always a little caprieious, I suppose, let his mouth run 
off at the edges when others saw fit to bite their tongues. Professionally, though, he was nothing if 
not tenaeious and never one to turn a blind eye or baek out when the going got tough. But I guess 
what I admired about him most was his irrepressible, down to earth honesty. 

“Rarely do the two go hand in hand,” he'd said, one time. We had been diseussing journalism and 
honesty, I remember, or rather, the relationship between the two. I reeall empathising with his 
philosophy at that time, mueh to the ehagrin of our drinking partners. What started out as friendly 
banter at the baek of a crusty bar eventually turned into superheated verbal exchanges. There was 
something of a drunken brawl, too, I recall, but I wasn't any part of that. 

Lee and I saw each other from time to time, by accident rather than by arrangement. Then, I 
lost contact with him, until that night, that terrible, fateful evening. It was just before One in the 
morning when I parked outside his apartment. His was the only light in the building. Even from 
three floors down, I could see his restless shadow flitting nervously about the room. I pushed the 
intercom button. 

“It's me,” I said, stooping to the rusted box-face. 

There was a warm buzzing sound, followed almost immediately by the dull thud of an 
electro-magnetic bolt being retracted. 

“Come on up!” the voice said in return. I wondered, momentarily, if I sounded as distorted at the 
other end of the dilapidated device. 

The door made a couple of attempts to lock automatically behind me. I gave it a helpful 
kick. Plunged into dark, unfamiliar surroundings, I found myself fumbling for an elusive switch. A 
door opened somewhere above, followed by the sound of a button being hit as the lights came on. 



“Hurry,” Lee ealled in a hoarse whisper. 

Shiny raindrops still grabbed at my jaeket as I took the threadbare steps in pairs with 
uneommon energy for that time of night. Halfway up the next flight, the lights clicked off to the 
dictates of a spring-loaded push-button at my side. I slammed it and reached Lee's waiting hand 
seconds before the hallway was once again thrust into darkness. 

“Doesn't work properly,” he croaked, then using the same breath, “It was good of you to 
come.” He closed the door behind us. 

Using a deliberately vocal grunt, I agreed that it was. 

“What's the urgency, Lee?” I asked. 

He didn't answer right away. Instead, he poured some Scotch into two glasses, handing one of them 
to me. 

“I wouldn't say no to a little ice with this,” I said. 

He was already shaking his head. “Got none.” 

I took a seat; sipped at the drink to warm me. Lee gulped his down in one, I noticed, clearly 
not his first that night. He fidgeted endlessly, never in one place for more than a second or two. It 
wasn’t like him. Emotions seemed to be raging within, pushing him towards some precipitous 
beginning. I got the feeling he wanted to pour his heart out to me, but didn't know how or where to 
start. 

“You remember the fire at the museum I copied some time ago?” he began, using staccato 
syllables. “In France?” 

“Mmm. Vaguely. You were certainly in the right place at the right time then, old chum. First 
time in the country, you end up in some remote, backwater place and on that very same night, a 
major fire breaks out. More than just damned luck. I'd say. Fee. Divine intervention springs to 
mind.” 

A forgotten pocket of memory resurrected itself to that part of my mind that still operates 
now and then, and before he could attempt a reply, I tacked on, “Actually, I don't think I told you, 
but I spotted your ugly mug in a video clip I was using a while back.” Trying to lighten the viscous 
atmosphere, I made a futile attempt at a smile. It was refused. 

“So, tell me about the fire?” I prompted. 

He paused to take another belt from the bottle; offered me one. I declined. 

“It was supposed to be an accident,” he went on, “or at least, that's how it was reported.” He 
looked away from me. “An unfortunate accident in which five people died, one of whom, was the 
Curator of the museum.” 

“Was there some doubt? About it being an accident, I mean?” 



He paced the floor a couple more times. 

“I was digging around, John, asking questions; you know how it works.” 

I nodded that I did. 

“In doing so, I met the local Priest, his church was just opposite the museum, you see. Thinking 
back, though, I believe he sought me out; it wasn't the chance meeting I'd presumed it to be at that 
time. He spoke good English; told me that he had been a close friend of Monsieur Devillefont, the 
Curator.” 

Silence reigned for a time as Lee tussled with what he was about to say. 

“He was a bit of an odd-ball, the Priest,” he continued. “Without quite knowing why, he aroused 
an inkling of the suspicious in me. At the back of my mind, I think I had the idea that the fire might 
just be a cover for something else. After all, there were one or two valuable artefacts in there and it 
wouldn’t have been too much of a stretch to imagine that someone could have lifted something 
before or even during the fire. Anyway, as a result, I didn't pay half as much attention to the Priest 
as I should have done.” 

I glanced quickly at my watch. 

“You could have told me this on the phone, Lee,” I broke in, just a little put out. 

His free hand flew up defensively in front of me, a reaction not common from Lee and one that 
didn't sit comfortably. 

“Bear with me, John, please?” he replied, petulantly. 

I think it was really only then, at that particular moment that I noticed just how unwell he 
looked. Dark rings enclosed doleful eyes, his hair, normally slick and stylish, was tangled; 
matted. He was also sweating profusely, I noted, unusual on such a cold night. 

“Anyway, it seems that the Curator, Devillefont, had discovered something that had excited him 
immensely; something to do with a few paintings. About a week before the fire, he went to see the 
Priest, telling him that he was going away for a few days.” 

“But I thought you said the Curator died in the blaze?” 

“He did!” Lee snapped. “Unknown to the Priest, he had returned that day; the day of the 
fire. Anyway, as I was saying, Devillefont said he was going away and, during the conversation, 
gave the Priest an envelope for safe keeping. He made the Priest swear that he wouldn’t open it, no 
matter what the circumstances. On his return, however, if his suspicions were confirmed, 
Devillefont promised he would reveal all. The Priest was intrigued, but didn't think any more about 
it until he learned that not only had his old friend returned, but that he had subsequently died in the 
blaze.” 

I decided to help myself to another drink after all. It looked like it was going to be a long night. 



“What was in the envelope?” I asked. “You obviously found out, right?” 

Lee nodded. 

“There was a list inside. A short-list eomprising the names of three paintings, plus a reference to 
an extract from a maritime log, and two drawings on folded, decaying paper. On a separate sheet, 
no, not even that, a tom scrap of note-paper, someone had scribbled a number.” 

“Sounds fascinating,” I remarked. “What relevance did the number have?” 

“That took some research, John. It turned out to be a cmde form of safety-deposit box, I guess you 
could call it, locked away in the village bank not far away from where Devillefont had lived and 
worked for most of his life.” 

Lee used the back of his shirt sleeve to wipe the sticky liqueur of sweat from his forehead. 

“Getting into it was not as hard as we imagined it would be,” he continued. 

“We?” 

“The Priest and 1. He was convinced that something untoward was going on. When I think about 
it now, I believe I might have let it go there and then had it not been for him.” 

He lapsed into a sort of mesmerised retrospect, a distinctly fearful twist fresh to his lips. 

“Tell me more about the bank-box,” I urged. 

“Well, the Priest was also on very good terms with the Manager of the bank; you know how it is 
with small communities,” Lee muttered, returning to this world with a pronounced shiver. “He got 
the Manager to open the box. By the way, I made copies of everything; I'll show them to you in a 
minute.” 

“Can't wait,” I mused, though I wasn’t being entirely honest. 

“Also in the box was a video cassette which, try as we might, the Manager would not let us 
borrow. But the ship's log, the one on the list, the Priest managed to confiscate. Don't ask me how; 
it was all done in French which, I hasten to add, I don’t speak. It was damned frustrating, to say the 
least. Whatever was going on had to do with that cassette.” 

“Back up a minute, Lee. Why should this Priest seek you out as you say you now believe? And 
how come he was so concerned anyway? He had to have more than just that envelope and a 
cassette. I mean, together they're enough to rouse a sense of curiosity, I agree, but to follow it 
through with that level of tenacity, there has to be another angle, right?” 

I saw Lee flinch visibly and, I didn’t know why, but I instantly regretted the challenge. He 
sucked in a deep lungful of air and held it there for long, tenuous moments. 

“The Priest knew something I didn't. You see, Devillefont had confided in him, sworn him to 
secrecy. He told the Priest that he'd come across something unimaginably odd, something that 



linked the eontents of the box in some inexplieable fashion. It was only later, when another strange 
thing happened, that the Priest told me of this.” 

Lee meandered unsteadily to a well-used writing desk, dropped down the leaf and took out a 
folder. He handed it to me before walking into the next room. 

“Open it,” he ealled baek. His voice sounded muffled and I supposed his head was buried 
somewhere in a closet or under a bed. 

Inside the folder, I found the note from the Curator to the Priest. It felt wrong, somehow, 
that these writings, penned only for the eyes of a close friend, should now be handled and read by 
people he had never known and at so great a distance. There was an unusual level of articulation to 
the note, a distinct pride evident in every stroke of the pen. Yet the bottom line was different, I 
noticed. It was by the same hand, that much was obvious, but agitated, departing from its usual 
finesse. 

There were four, colour-photographs under the note. I pulled them out one by one. Three 
were of paintings I did not recognise and by artists unknown to me. But then, I was never 
renowned for my artistic bent. On the back of each photo, I recognised Lee's scribble. The 
paintings were all on show at different locations, it seemed. The extracts from the ship's log I found 
between two, ageing sheets of acetate. I'm no expert, but I'd have laid odds that the log papers were 
originals. The deckle-edged, cloth-like paper seemed about to crumble at any moment and I laid it 
flat on my knees for fear of damaging the decomposing material any further. At first glance, I took 
the content to be French, but closer scrutiny led me to realise that it was probably closer to old 
English or Cornish; certainly not English as I knew it, anyway. 

“Notice anything out of the ordinary?” 

Eee's return caught me by surprise. 

“Well, just about everything in here fits that description, doesn't it?” 

Eee looked aghast, disappointment clearly evident in his eyes. 

“You don't see it, do you?” he said through clenched teeth. “Eook at the pictures, man; the faces 
on the pictures.” 

I put the papers aside carefully to look once again at the photos of the paintings. They were 
all figurative in style, that much I knew. More than that, however, still eluded me. One photo 
depicted the Crucifixion; Christ in central occupation, watched over by a hysterical crowd before 
him. A less obvious group stared tearfully at the bleeding figure above. The second photo showed 
the Great Eire of Rome, terror painfully evident in the eyes of the people fleeing the blazing city in 
the background, their mouths stretched wide around inaudible screams of terror. 



There was terror of a different kind in the third. It was of the Freneh Revolution and 
portrayed the pre-meditated slaughter of noble-men, women and children. In this crowd, the eyes of 
all but a few bore a blood-lust inspired enthusiasm; an insatiable thirst for mutilation. 

The fourth photograph was not of a painting at all. It was a blow-up of what appeared to be 
a slide or maybe a single frame extracted from old cine-film. I recognised it instantly as the 
launching of the ill-fated Titanic. Again, my eyes were drawn to the crowds of people in the 
foreground. Here, at least, there was joy, jubilation apparent in each of their faces. 

Lee's agitated finger prodded the photo in my hand. 

“See him? That man?” he yelped, swallowing a half hysterical laugh from his throat. 

I stared at the face. It smiled, as did the others, except that this smile I have to admit, 
unnerved me a little. I have always prided myself on an ability to read a person's character, only 
very occasionally has this sixth sense let me down. But his face not a face I liked. It wore the look 
of a man who had just committed a most evil act, or might be about to. The smile, reminiscent of 
wicked self-contentment, echoed malevolence. 

“Now, look back at the paintings,” Lee insisted with uncontrollable enthusiasm. He more or less 
ripped the photo from my grasp. 

With tired eyes, I looked again at each face in turn, and there, at last, I saw. 

“Now do you see?” Lee pleaded. “They're all the same man.” 

“But that's impossible,” I laughed. “You're not serious, Lee? Is this what you dragged me all the 
way down here for? For God's sake man, it's ...it's nothing more than coincidence. They look alike, 
sure, but it's just sheer fluke; it has to be.” 

Lee was visibly wounded. 

“How can you say that?” he protested, almost yelling. “The evidence is there, staring right back at 
you.” 

He started making small, excited circles in the rug with his feet, scratching sinuous fingers 
through greasy hair. Oh, how I wish I hadn't listened. If I had just walked away, there and then. 

“How can it be coincidence when they were all painted in different periods in history and by 
different artists?” he went on. 

I could see the anger building in his face, his brain working overtime on my behalf 

“And what about the Titanic, there?” he stammered. “Is that a coincidence, too? It's the same man, 
I tell you.” 

I shook my head in disbelief. This was totally unlike Lee. He was about to argue it further, I 
observed, when he suddenly calmed. How it had escaped me, I don’t know, but somehow he 
conjured up a video cassette. 



“Is that what I think it is?” I asked, quietly. “I thought the bank refused to release it.” 

“It arrived the day before yesterday by speeial messenger, sent by the Bank Manager himself. I 
had the note there translated at the office.” 

“But why would he send it to you?” I quizzed. 

Lee released a sigh, falling back into a soft-hide chair. 

“He sent it because the Priest died; fell through a weak link-span in some temporary scaffolding on 
the roof. Lord knows what he was doing up there. Anyway, it seems he didn't die right away. He 
lived long enough to convince the Bank Manager that it was imperative I get the tape.” 

“And you don't believe his death was an accident?” 

“I know it wasn't, John.” 

He leaned forward. 

“The tape shows quite clearly the faces you see there on those paintings. But it also shows one 
other, the face of Judas in Da Vinci's 'The Last Supper.' That's where Devillefont went; to the 
gallery in Milan. He managed to get a close-up of that picture on tape. It's not as clear as you and I 
would like, but the evidence is unmistakable.” 

I stared at him in disbelief, silently questioning the sanity of the man. 

“Now,” he continued, “the log is an official maritime record, I confirmed that. It contains the final 
words of a dying Captain. His ship is on record as being run aground off the Cornish coast after 
surviving the Battle of Trafalgar. I checked it out. He mentions a man, supposedly, one of his crew 
who, he swears, created a mighty tempest with a sweep of his hand. He goes on to say that from the 
top-gallant, that's a sail near the top of the mast to you and me, the man screamed to the wind to 
destroy the ship and everything on it, then flew laughing into the sea. The Captain and one other 
were the only ones who lived long enough to tell their story. They each made a sketch of the man, 
the two drawings you see there, John. Everyone else perished at the scene.” 

Lee's fearful words were infectious. I found myself opening the folded papers with 
extraordinary trepidation. The images were drawn in profile and the similarity between each was, 
without doubt, remarkable. 

“Those are also on the tape,” Lee pronounced. “Devillefont was nothing if not meticulous. He 
filed and copied everything. The whole thing must have become an obsession with him.” 

I wondered at Lee's naivety. 

“He lists the sightings in chronological order, John. Each ties in with a devastating event of some 
sort or other. Now, watch this!” 

With that, he eased the cassette into the player, handling it with extreme care, I noticed, as if 
holding a most valuable or cherished gift. 



“I've already skipped through the first part and left it where you see it, to save time,” he said. 

The sereen fliekered as the auto-tracking pulled it into time, then settled to focus in close-up on a 
swastika. 

It was video-copy of authentic sixteen millimetre cine-film. There was testimony to that fact 
along one side of the screen where, every now and then, an identification strip would slip in and out 
of view. The picture widened until, as expected. Hitler stood right slap-bang below that loathsome 
cross. At that point, the whole thing froze. For a second or two, I thought it to be the player, until I 
noticed a small, white circle scratched into the film at the extreme right of the podium. 

“That's where Devillefont marked it,” Lee commented. He paused the tape while I moved forward 
for a closer look. 

The encircled face was one of a tightly knit group of men in black uniforms who stood 
just behind Hitler, immediately below a backdrop of long, dark drapes. The similarity between the 
face and those in the other material was uncanny, I had to admit. What bothered me more, although 
I couldn't at that time find the nerve to say it, was the smile, that same, hideously evil smile. 

“Everyone is looking into the camera, but not him,” I observed. 

“I know,” Lee responded. “And if you look at the pictures again, you will see that it's the same 
there. Not one of them shows him looking face-on.” 

“Odd,” I murmured. 

My mind started to race with the implausible. Nothing could survive that time span; nothing 
we knew or understood, that is. Even then, my innermost thoughts were screaming the answer, but 
I denied their existence. I could not, would not acknowledge that possibility. 

“Right,” Lee announced, “Now the Titanic. This is where the still was taken from. Note the way 
it's all been put together. Judging by the amount of wasted tape. I'd say Devillefont had to copy this 
in a hurry.” 

I was familiar with this piece of film. I had used it myself on one occasion and I thought that 
here, at least, there was nothing Lee could show me that I didn't already know. But I was 
wrong. Above the cheering crowds, amid endless streamers and confetti, a gang-plank leaned at an 
obtuse angle to the ship. Not for the affluent passengers this walkway, but for freight being 
conveyed by sheer sweat and muscle into the ship’s hold. It was occupied by four men, lugging 
what appeared to be a heavy crate up the lower section of the plank. Unwittingly, the camera-man 
had panned from the crowds to his right and up, toward the lower decks. There, a certain group of 
passengers must have caught his attention for the camera froze in that view for a few, unsteady 
moments. In the lower, left quarter of the frame, the lens still captured the empty, top section of the 
gang-plank. A man wearing a dark jacket and woollen sea-cap pulled low on his head caught my 



eye. He was in the proeess of turning his downward gaze from the erate and aeross to the erowd of 
well-wishers. 

“Can you go baek a bit,” I asked. 

“Don't you think I've tried.” Lee snapped. “It's been the devil's own job just getting it to where 
you see it now.” 

“What did you say,” I queried, though, I knew preeisely what had gone before. 

Lee must have spotted the expression on my faee. 

“At last, the blind-man sees,” he whispered, slowly. 

There followed an embarrassingly long silenee. I don't know what was oeeupying Lee's 
mind through those interminably long seeonds, but for my part, I eould not think of a single thing to 
say. 

“Devillefont somehow diseovered the eonneetion,” Lee began again, in time. 

His voiee was quiet now, more rested. It was as if in passing on the information, I had 
somehow relieved the man of an immensely heavy burden. 

“His job with the museum must have given him aeeess to the other items, too,” Lee said, “like the 
drawings. Wendy, one of the girls at my offiee, speaks good Freneh. She translated it all for me. I 
don't know what started him off, but I gleaned that Devillefont had begun to traee baekwards in 
time, eheeking out any and all disasters of note.” 

He moved to stare me straight in the faee. 

“Can you imagine the load he must have earned, John? To eome aeross that faee in a film not 
onee, but twiee within his own life-time. The paintings, okay, they are odd. As you said, it eould 
be eoineidenee, I suppose; I ean understand that. Like, the first guy paints a pieture in what, fifteen- 
hundred-and-eight? Then the next guy paints a pieture a hundred years later, but buried 
somewhere in his subeonseious is the other pieture he's seen in a gallery somewhere. But tied 
together like this, John, the films, the ship's log, it's ...” 

“Hold it!” I yelled, springing to my feet. “Just hold it, will you?” I was angry. Not just at him or 
what he was trying to make me believe, but at myself for allowing it to go this far. 

“Think about what you're suggesting for a minute, will you? You're telling me that a man or .. .or 
something that purports to be a man is systematieally wiping out people; killing them for ...for 
what? The dark ages are a long way behind us, Lee. This is the twentieth eentury, for God's sake.” 

I eould see the pearl-like beads of sweat re-forming on his forehead. Somewhere inside, it 
worried me. 

“Yes, that's right,” Lee spat baek. “Just a few more years of this living hell and ...and then 
possibly judgement day for all of us.” 



“What is this?” I argued. A bible-basher? You? As I recall, you were never much of a believer, 
remember? You told me as much yourself” 

Lee lifted his hands in mock surrender; dropped back into his chair, flicking off the video in 
the process. 

“You're right. Of course, you're right. I'm .. .sorry; just clutching at straws, 1 suppose.” He leaned 
forward again. Wringing his hands into a tight-clenched ball of sinewy fingers, he added, 

“This....this whole thing has .. .well, it’s got my mind in a twist.” 

His words had become disjointed now, struggling to connect. 

“1 just can't figure it, John.” 

Regardless of what he was saying, the nervousness remained, 1 could tell. His fingers 
continued to weave tight knots as his mind fought to come to terms with whatever he still held back. 

“There's something else, isn't there? Something you've not told me?” 

He nodded, then crawled to his feet again. 

“I've seen him.” 

His words left me hanging. 

“Seen him? The man? That ...that face? 

“Yes.” 

“Where? Another film? A photo?” 

“No!” His voice became a whimper. “No, in the flesh.” 

He had his back to me now, leaning head in hands against the marbled mantel-piece over the 
fireplace. I believe... no, I know, he was fighting back tears. 

“Where?” I asked a short time after. “Tell me where, Lee?” 

“My window; at work, but...” He lifted his head, turned to look straight at me, wiped the 
moistness from his eyes with a single stroke. “As crazy as this sounds, John, I swear I saw 
Devillefont first. I was at the computer, hammering in some theories of my own; the order of 
events, times, dates, then I suddenly saw his face in my mind. You have to understand that I never 
knew or met the Curator, never once saw his face or even knew what he looked like. Yet it was him, 
I know it; I could feel it. He was trying to tell me something. Lips mouthing something; pleading 
almost, but there was no voice. No sound even.” 

“Probably in French, anyway,” I tried. 

He forced a smile but it didn't really work for either of us. 

“Why, I don't know, but I felt compelled to face the window behind me. There, on the other side 
of the glass, a man stood precariously on the ledge, his back to me, arms spread-eagled, ready to 
jump.” 



The account was halted for a time as Lee poured more whisky into his glass. He tossed most 
of it to the back of his throat, then paused, waited for something that didn't seem to arrive. 

“It ...it all happened so very slowly,” he whispered, a dazed, far away look new to his eyes. “So 
impossibly slowly. I saw the man start to fall and ...” 

I noticed the cold shudder that pre-empted the pause. 

“As he fell,” Lee went on, “he turned, lifted his head in a peculiar way, an unnatural angle 
or .. .something. It was the craziest thing, John, but he was ....” He broke of again. Then, “I swear 
he was grinning at me.” 

Lee began to convulse uncontrollably. The drink slipped from his grasp sending shards of 
glass splintering across the hearth. 

“Take it easy, old son,” I said, grabbing his arm. Foolishly, I told him that it didn't matter. Not 
that it had any bearing, he didn’t hear any of it anyway. 

“I screamed out loud,” he continued, hysteria rasping in his throat as he wrenched himself from 
my grip. “The whole office went silent. People were staring as if I was a thing gone mad. There's 
a man down there,! showiQd. Didn't you seel He jumped! He jumped! Some ran to the window, 
me included. But .. .there was nothing; no-one. Just the street below, crowded, bustling with 
activity; just a street.” His voice trailed to a quiet conclusion. 

“Maybe you were ...” I began. 

“Hallucinating?” Lee yelped. He grinned madly and for a split second, I realised how utterly 
vulnerable I felt. “I must have been, mustn't I? I mean, what other explanation can there be?” 

After a time, I shrugged my shoulders. 

“I don't know what to suggest, Lee.” Seizing the momentary silence, I tacked on, “But it wouldn't 
do any harm to maybe take a break; sort of stand back from it for a while.” 

The suggestion appeared to be something of a revelation to him. 

“Yes,” he said. The deep furrows that had been so indelibly stamped upon his forehead until now, 
relaxed into an expression of abrupt realisation. “Yes, that's it.” He hesitated, seemed to want to 
say something else, but thought better of it. 

“I can't go with you,” I said, reading his mind. “You're thinking of going back to France, aren't 
you?” 

He didn't answer, but then again, he didn't deny it either. 

“I think you're a bloody fool, Lee. Use the time to get some rest. You look like hell.” 

Still no reply. He just kept staring at me with that Cocker-Spaniel look on his face. 

“Look,” I said, “things might be different if I shared your conviction. But, I don’t; not enough to 
risk losing what little I have left of my career.” 



“I understand,” he agreed, finally. “There is one thing, though.” 

“Go on.” 

“If I ean give you something more solid, something eonerete, will you give it air time?” 

I wanted to say, no, right off and was about to, but the pain in his eraggy faee melted whatever soul 
I may possess, so I agreed. 

“Give me something solid and I give you my word I'll do my level best to get it airborne.” 

That was the last time I saw Lee. On Tuesday, the radio alarm brought me to my usual, 
pristinely alert early morning self. I'd spent the weekend trying to rid my mind of everything Lee 
had told me; his words were driving me batty. I looked for something to neutralise the fur eoat I'd 
had fitted to my tongue when I heard the news begin on the radio. The quiet, anonymous voiee 
announeed that there had been a ‘plane erash in Franee the night before. My heart skipped a beat 
and then another as, two seeonds later, the phone sprang into life. It was a woman with a sexy 
voiee, one I didn't reeognise, but instantly wished I had. 

“Hello. My name's Wendy Diekinson. I worked with Lee.” 

“Worked with,?” I ehallenged with reflex aetion. 

“He was on that flight to Paris, the one that... Oh, my gosh, you didn't know?” 

My mouth seized. Pietures of Lee's distraught faee flashed aeross my mind, along with 
images of everything we had shared. 

“Hello? Hello? Are you still there?” Her voiee sounded strained. 

“Yes,” my voiee eraeked, “still here.” 

“I'm so sorry to spring it on you like that.” 

“What were you saying?” I said by way of a reply. I eould hear Wendy eomposing herself at the 
other end. 

“Well, Lee left a message with me before .. .before he went. It was really weird; almost as if he 
half expeeted it to happen. He told me that if anything should go wrong, it was imperative I eall 
you straight away. It was just so not like him.” 

“Did he leave anything for me?” 

“Yes. There's a sealed paekage and a DVD. The instruetions are that I should give them to you, 
but only you. Should I bring them over, or ...?” 

“No. I'll eome there.” 

Wendy looked even better than she sounded. She had lips that looked adorable even when 
she was sad, whieh she truly was. She gave me the paekage and the disk, pointed me to Lee's desk 
then left me alone. I fumbled with the wrapping; sensed anger, sadness, all the usual things, but 
mostly I felt damaged; injured by Lee's sudden departure. Inside the paekage I found everything I 



had already seen. It left me in no doubt that whatever else Lee wanted me to know had to be on the 
disk. I pushed the piece of glistening plastic into the drive and a short time later, Lee's anguished 
face appeared on the screen. 

“I'm finding it hard to begin this,” he began. There was a pronounced tremble in his voice and I 
knew it wasn’t the machine. 

“Obviously, if you're playing this, then ...then I'm dead or ...or something. Whatever, I mean, 
whatever the cause, check it out for me, mate. Do that for me? I know you don't ... didn't really 
give much credence to what I told you, and I can't say I blame you. In the beginning, it was the 
same with me. All I can say is that for what it's worth, John, I wouldn't trust anyone else with this; 
you're the only one. You were a true friend, John. Thanks for everything. Oh, and by the way, 
don't send me flowers, you know I hate that sort of thing.” His expression relaxed into a gentle 
smile, one home of final contentment. 

I asked Wendy about the crash. She filled in the blanks for me, said that there were no 
survivors and that rumours were already flying around about some military bod being on board and 
that terrorist activity had not been ruled out. 

Sudden inspiration made me reach for the phone. 

“Dave? Yes, hi, Dave, it's John.” 

Dave Bradshaw was a news-room Editor who never had the same foot on the same piece of 
ground for anything longer than an instant. 

“Last night's Paris crash, Dave, what have we got on it?” 

“You looking for something special?” Dave bounced back. 

I could hear at least ten other voices jabbering at him in the background. 

“Just tossing a line at present, Dave.” 

I heard him call out to someone named, Cora. 

“Just a chance, mate,” he growled back into the phone. “Got somethin' on the specials doin' their 
bit at Stansted. Apparently, there was some kind of scare on. Cora reckons there's somethin' about 
it on that. D'ya wanna come over?” 

I was there in record time. Dave was already at the mixing desk, busily setting up the 
machine as I arrived. 

“Anythin' I should be interested in?” he asked. “Haven't seen you move so fast in donkeys?” 

“It's a long story and ...and you probably wouldn't believe me anyway.” I took a swig of the 
lukewarm coffee he’s dropped into my fingers. 

“Can we run it, Dave?” I was restless and it showed. 



Images clicked across the screen in timed increments, starting with some activity inside the 
terminal at first; I recognised the bar shots. Try as I might, though, attempting to study each face as 
it slipped into view proved an impossible task. 

“This could take weeks,” I mumbled. 

“Well, if you told me what we’re looking for?” a slick voice cooed. 

From the comer of my eye, I saw Cora move towards me. Her perfume arrived just seconds 
before her curvaceous hips came to rest against my elbow. I pulled one of the photos of that evil 
face from my pocket. 

“Him!” I slapped it against the aquamarine laminate desk. 

Cora's slender fingers reached out, long, painted cuticles scratching against the hardness of 
the surface as she scooped up the photo. 

“I know him,” she said. 

“What? You know him?” I heard my voice take on a sort of parrot's squawk. “Where from?” I 
was finding it hard to steel the urgency. 

“I don't mean I know him as such, I meant I've seen his face before; and recently.” Her deliciously 
glossed lips pursed into a tight, kissable ball. She sealed them with the touch of a raised index 
finger as her mind went into overdrive. 

“It's on the film you've got there. I'm certain of it.” 

She was already scanning a copy on her side of the machine, dextrous fingers moving easily 
across the controls with an intimacy only years of practice instils. 

“Wind it forward,” she dictated, “to the tarmac area.” 

I obeyed, robot-fashion. 

“Now, hold it on the shot where the yellow tug just comes into view from under the walkway. See 
the ‘plane it’s towing? That’s the Paris flight.” 

My mind raced as I wheeled to face Dave. 

“But I thought you said the police were on alert because of an incident in the airport. You didn’t 
say it was the ‘plane?” 

“Coincidence,” Cora interrupted. “The police were responding to a hoax call; it’s just not been 
released yet. If it’s the plane you wanted to see, then catching it on video is just stroke of luck.” 

I swung back to the screen, dizzy with confusion. Moving relentlessly towards the camera, 
the nose of that ill-fated plane was now almost at the edge of the tarmac area, starting toward the 
runway. Still working to Cora's commands, I moved the film forward frame by frame until, a few 
seconds later, I heard her shout. 



“Okay, freeze it there! Now, look at the top of the pieture, at the pilot. I knew I'd seen his faee 
before. He's on this side, looking aeross to his left, see?” 

Cora was saying something else, as if from far away. Her words reaehed me; registered 
somewhere, but I didn't really hear. As the first shoek-wave erashed through me, I looked up 
slowly, to where Dave stood peering over my shoulder. He had turned pale and I saw refieeted 
there an inkling of how I felt after Lee had planted those same, primeval seeds of fear within me. 

From where he stood, Dave eould see both sereens quite plainly, as eould I. On Cora's 
maehine, the pilot was frozen, mid-frame, looking to his left, just as she had said. My maehine had 
exaetly the same frame number, that very same seene in every sense, apart from one tiny, mind- 
blowing detail. On my maehine, the pilot was leaning forward in his seat, his head foreed into an 
agonising, eontorted attempt to get as elose to the sereen as it would allow. And there, etehed into 
that faee, I saw again that grin; that terrible, evil smile I had first shared with Lee. Only this time, 
the faee was smiling direetly at me! 


■nunununu- 



PASSING OVER© 


A SKort Story by FJ SKlndler 

A squadron of Harriers whistled low over the picturesque park-land at the southern edge of 
town at a speed marginally less than that of sound. Their pilots saw little, if anything, of the 
intricately laid Victorian pathway, weaving its telic web between spectacular gardens bordered by 
high Poplars and interspersed by thick, bushy Rhododendrons; the project of an age when the 
noisiest vehicle ever likely to intrude upon these tranquil settings was the new fangled and much 
despised horseless carriage. They saw nothing whatever of the wizened old man sitting where he 
always sat on days such as these, in the exact centre of a green painted. Council-owned wrought- 
iron bench by the stream. 

The bench was one of half a dozen in that small area of the park, although, noticeably, it was 
the only one to face directly South. Many years earlier, upon his retirement, the old man had 
established a policy of arriving at the front gate just as the keeper was opening the lock, whereupon, 
armed with a meagre sandwich for his lunch and a flask containing whatever was left in the pot 
after drinking his morning tea, he would make his way to the bench early enough to ensure 
complete and absolute occupation. 

With his heels installed firmly in the sponge-like lawn, he watched with marked resentment 
as a group of boys on skate-boards skewered their way noisily along the sinuous decline; an 
unintended bonus to the underwhelming concrete pathway that separated grass from stream. 

“Clear off!” he yelled. “Didn't come 'ere to listen to that racket.” 

For a moment, their gazes met, though, no reply was attempted. His narrow, slit eyes 
followed them until they could be seen no more. A sense of triumph revealed itself to him, which 
he summed up with a singular, “Hah!” 

“Don't you like kids, mister?” a coarse, childish voice asked. 

The old man's head wheeled in its direction. Adjacent to a large, cultivated Laburnum, on 
the far side of the path, a small boy stared back at him with wild, extravagant eyes. He had the 
appearance of a street urchin, he discerned, remembering such children from his formative years in 
the city, volatile and often treacherous of thought. And yet, the hardness, the malice he half 
expected to see in the impish face was missing. 

For a second or two, the old man found himself robbed of an adequate response. That, and 
the fact that he had not observed the other's arrival, unnerved him visibly. 



“Don't like noise, that's all,” he stammered, at the same time wondering why it was he should even 
take the time to answer. 

He stared at the ehild with an austere expression, one usually reserved for passers-by who, 
foolishly, might just be eontemplating sitting on his bench. More often than not, he reflected, that 
same look was enough to deter even the most persistent of interlopers and, given varying amounts 
of time, they would inevitably move on. 

But not on this occasion. The boy remained, wide eyed and expectant. 

There was the look of a thief or beggar about him, the old man determined; sparse clothing, 
ragged; the dark, overly long hair, matted and unkempt. 

“You 'aven't got one o' them there skit-boards, 'ave yer?” he challenged. 

The boy gave a small laugh. 

“SKATE-board,” he corrected mellifluously. Almost at once, he was serious again. “No! I 
haven't.” 

There was something decidedly odd about the way he had answered; something the old man 
couldn't quite pin down. Ordinarily, he would not have passed the time of day with the likes of 
him or, for that matter, with anyone he did not know. And he knew so few people now. But 
something about the boy made him sit up and take notice. 

“You've a nice way about ya when ya smile, young fella,” he heard himself say. He straightened, 
feeling suddenly foolish. “You oughtn't to talk to strangers,” he snapped, advisedly. “Don't they 
teach you that at school these days?” Afterthought caused him to lean forward to scrutinise the 
boy's reaction. Lowering his voice, he added, “You do go to school, don't ya?” 

The visitor chose not to answer, but stepped, instead, across the path to where the old man 
still sat guardedly upon his bench. He stopped a few, short inches away from him. 

“Can I sit there?” He gestured with his head and a quick, articulate raising of the index finger to 
the empty space on the bench. 

For the first time in twenty-two years, the old man discovered himself unable to justify a 
refusal. It should have been so easy; it was just a small word, after all; well practiced, nothing too 
difficult. But he just could not find it within himself to say, no, to the stranger. Instead, he shifted 
slightly to his left to accommodate him. 

“Can I have some of your bread,” the child asked. And, as if suffering second thought, he added, 
“...for the ducks?” his voice rising in tone. 

“But I've only got one for my ...,” the old man started automatically. 



He caught himself suddenly, reconsidered the frail, skeletal character beside him with a 
gamut of emotions long since forgotten and all but gone from him now. The skin, he observed, was 
weather-beaten and tanned, the digits on his slender hands, dark and sinewy. 

“Here, take it..he said, in rapid syllables, “ ... for the ducks.” 

In the stream, a cool, mid-autumn sun glanced off crests of rippling water, bouncing 
diffracted, iridescent beams of colour into their eyes. The older of the two wondered why he hadn't 
noticed that before, it looked so very beautiful. 

His warm breath rose uninhibited in the stillness of the cooling air, and through its opacity 
he became abruptly aware of the detail in the vista before him. Oftentimes in the past, he had 
contemplated that very same view and yet nothing had registered, not like now. Even the rigid, 
characterless Poplars he detested so, seemed to be screaming out for attention today. Neither 
attempted to say anything for a full ten minutes or so. They enjoyed the company of each other's 
silence in a small portion of time and space allotted uniquely to them. 

Later, after he had nibbled at the bread until only a single crust remained, the boy got up to 
leave. It was with an unnatural calmness that he stopped and then turned to address the hoary-faced 
man in front of him, a calmness acquired by and more usually associated with the experience of 
years. Extending his right arm, he said softly, “Come with me.” 

The old man questioned the boy with his gaze and in the interim, made no attempt to 
move. It was as he looked into the spiralling blackness of the other's eyes that an inkling of the 
truth nudged some sixth sense into being at the back of his aged mind. At first, he wanted to protest 
the knowledge; to deny its very existence. But an insistent, osmotic contemplation delivered 
acceptance, and with it, the ineffectuality of his argument was transformed, becoming instead, a 
searching need; a need to know why? Why him? Why now? There were so many things that were 
still undone; so many chores yet to do, today, tomorrow; when the weather was better; when he 
wasn't so tired, as soon as he had the time. He opened his mouth to speak, but nothing sensible 
came. 

With an icy shiver, he realised that the quietly uttered request had been spoken with a pre¬ 
eminent finality. And, when the ability to speak did, at last, return, he could manage little more 
than an overwrought protestation. 

“But I can't,” he countered. “My bench, someone else could.” 

The boy smiled serenely. “Let them have it,” he uttered. 

“Have my .. .my bench?” 

The words, he realised as they left his trembling lips, exemplified the very futility of his 
existence. Hurried, retrospective thought carried the old man back over the years of his life and to 




the moments of the time he had wasted; oh, so many moments, never onee eonsidering the 
preeiousness of the gift. At length, he rose shakily to his feet where, inch by inch, he shuffled 
toward the boy. 

“I ...I'm afraid,” he said, swallowing a tear. 

The boy answered by lifting his hand higher, still smiling. 

At the moment their fingers touched, an emptiness opened, revealing a vast, blazing yellow- 
white void resting against all odds exactly where the stream had been. When the old man turned for 
what he knew would be his final look upon this world, the trees, the park, even his bench, had all 
vanished from sight. A gentle, insistent tug was the last, physical thing he felt. 


■nunununu- 



ABOUT TIME© 


A SKort Story by FJ SKlndler 

It was eleven minutes past eleven when Tom answered the heavy rat-tat on the front door of 
the weather-beaten, limestone eottage where he lived. It was, by ehoice, an isolated place; bleak, 
tormenting, an unpleasant house by anyone's standards. Overhead, an icy, boreal wind rattled 
unhindered through dilapidated eaves, shattering the evening's blackness as frenzied gusts whipped 
haphazardly between ancient timbers. But it was not the inclement weather that had caused the first, 
scouring chill to freeze Tom's shivering bones to the marrow. In the open doorway, two men stood 
in the half-light; one, a Police Constable, the other, a haunting face from long past. 

“Thomas Nugent?” the Constable demanded. “We ...” 

“I've been expecting you,” Tom interrupted. “Come in.” 

The Constable fought back a pre-programmed need to know how the stranger had come to 
expect them. He lifted the helmet carefully from his head, wiped the inner rim with the cuff of his 
right hand before tucking the garment underarm. The pair followed Tom's lead into the living room 
at the far end of the narrow hallway. Inside, the Constable paused, dabbing his icy, glistening nose 
with a well-practised, articulate sweep of one arm. 

“This is Detective Inspector Wilks,” he said, using rapid syllables. With a sniffie, he gestured 
toward the elderly man standing at his side. 

Tom nodded acceptance of the fact without any change of emotion. 

Anticipating a follow through to the introduction, both Tom and the Constable turned to look 
in the direction of the Inspector. The response was not immediate. Instead, Inspector Wilks made 
time to contemplate the modest surroundings, drawing upon a wealth of exacting, methodical 
scrutiny to make his assessment. Two armchairs and a small, featureless table, took central 
occupation of the dismal room. Opposite, beneath the stair casement, a shallow, though otherwise, 
agreeable comice was home to a slipshod book-case; a conversion protracted with little, if any real 
concern for the room, he determined. On the uppermost shelf, a single, unshaded lamp glared back 
its indifference. Wilks' gaze returned in due course, to Tom and to the pained expression of anguish 
clearly chiselled into the craggy face. 

“You may not remember me ...,” the Inspector started in slow, quiet tones. 

“Oh, I remember you, alright!” Tom broke in with a flurry of movement. But, as quickly as he had 
raged, he calmed, lowering his voice and his eyes at the same instant. Still, a nervous tremor in the 



voice refused suppression, aged vocal chords undulating in harmony to the tune of the rapidly 
pulsating jugular immediately below his tight-elenched jaw. 

“Yes, I remember you,” he wheezed. “You're that crooked eopper who kept on tryin' to pin my 
Jenny's accident on me.” Antieipating some form of argument to the contrary, Tom waited, his 
mind racing ahead of what might follow. But the challenge did not come. 

“You've grown old, Tom, “ Wilks said, disarmingly softly. “Older than I'd expeeted.” 

“You're no spring ehicken yourself, Wilks,” Tom bounced back. 

There was a distinct look of madness about the man, Wilks observed. The eyes, red-rimmed and 
ragged, flashed indisputable evidence of the loathing still trapped within. 

“How's the memory, Tom?” the Inspector challenged. He glanced for a nano-second at the 
uniformed man standing in silent observation and allowed an impromptu wink of one eye. The 
abrupt ehange of subject caught Tom off guard, and he hesitated just long enough for Wilks to wade 
in with a continuation. 

“Fading with age, is it?” He foreed a smile. “Well, maybe if I help you along.” 

He moved to rest one arm on the elevated baek of the ehair, the remaining hand traeing a well- 
polished path into a weary trouser poeket. 

“It was November, 1940,” the Inspector went on. “A cold day; not unlike today, really. You left 
your flat early in the morning as was your habit; picked your way through the war-tom streets as 
usual, intending to arrive at the station with plenty of time to spare. To all outward appearances, it 
was just another day, as normal a day as was possible in London at that time, that is. But there was 
something different about that day, wasn't there, Tom? That day had been jaded slightly by the fact 
that, on that particular morning, you left home with murder on your mind.” 

“No!” Tom protested. “It isn't tme. It wasn't tme then and it's still not tme. I did not kill my 
wife!” He fell backwards into the ehair, a vacant expression eoagulating in his faee. Slowly, as his 
mood ealmed, his mind drifted baek to a past he had rehearsed a thousand times before. 

“It was in the evening when I found out; there were no morning plans as you insist. And, I was on 
my way back to the flat, not leaving it.” He attaeked the air between them, pushed both hands 
downwards and apart in denial. A somewhat overstated demonstration, the Inspector thought. 

“It was black, by then, pitch black,” Tom went on, his voice not much more than a pained whisper 
now. “I could hear planes; engines droning above, getting louder by the second. Before I knew it, 
they were right overhead and someone was yelling out to me to get off the street. I couldn't see 
where the voice came from. I started mnning, using all the strength I had. All I eould think of was 
Jenny, my dear, sweet Jenny, all alone in that flat.” He paused, enormous hands eovering his ears 
in a feigned attempt to bloek out terrifying sounds audible only to him. 



The Constable, standing sentry-fashion by the gloss-painted, east-iron fire-place, watched 
droplets of sweat migrate steadily earthward on Tom's forehead, becoming a glistening rivulet 
above tightly knitted, greying brows. 

“That sound. That terrible, screaming whistle. I knew I wasn't going to make it in time. Like a 
coward, I stopped, fell to my knees; buried my head in my arms as the first of the bombs shook the 
very ground from under me. Shards of glass and broken bricks smashed against the walls on the far 
side of the street. I remember seeing myself crouching like that; you know, in my mind; like a 
frightened, terrified kid.” 

Wilks made a mute gesture of disapproval as the Constable made to speak. 

“When I finally reached our road,” Tom continued, “the fiat, the entire house had been 
reduced to rubble. Bricks, furniture, everything that had once been our home, wiped out in an 
instant, like so much dust in the wind. In a blind panic, I began tearing at it with my bare 
hands. The house next door was already ablaze. I remember the searing heat on my back and ...and 
then everything went black until the following day. I must have passed out.” 

Wilks allowed the emotion of the performance to die away, timing his response with 
measured dexterity. 

“Very commendable,” he murmured, insidious tones escorting the statement. “At least, it would 
be to someone who didn't know any better.” 

“What is it with you, Wilks?” Tom charged, using new-found energy. “Do they give you a medal 
or somethin' if you pin this on me?” 

The Inspector turned from Tom to address the somewhat bemused policeman. 

“It was some hours. Constable, before the rescue workers finally discovered Mrs Nugent's naked 
body amid the devastation.” Wilks rested an index finger on his lips in momentary thought. Then, 
“The way things were at that time, it's hardly surprising that finding yet another body among all that 
carnage failed to arouse anyone's suspicion. In fact, it would not have become a police matter at all, 
if it hadn’t been for a bright young kid named ....” Feigning loss of memory, he mumbled, “Now, 
what was her name?” 

Fixing unyielding eyes on Tom, he waited. 

Tom's gaze collapsed then flickered away. “Rosie,” Tom whispered through a powder-dry 
throat. “Rosie Brooks.” 

“Rosie! Yes, that's right. Dear, sweet little Rosie. She lived next door, didn't she? In the house 
that was destroyed along with yours?” 

“Yes,” Tom grunted. 

“Yes,” Wilks echoed, carefully scrutinising the man. “Number 22 if I remember rightly?” 



He turned baek to his assistant. 

“Fortunately for her, Constable, she was safely tucked away in the shelter or the bombs would 
undoubtedly have claimed her little soul, too. Anyway, some time later, I heard that Rosie had been 
taken to a local hostel, after her parents had been officially declared missing, poor kid. I knew the 
family quite well and I promised myself I'd go and see her. It was part of my beat, see, and as I say, 
I knew her so well...” 

His colleague nodded, at the same time, noticing lines of pain materialise in the Inspector's 

face. 

“I was going to go at the end of my shift but, God forgive me, I didn't. I put it off because I was 
too tired; too damned tired to bother.” 

The Inspector's lingers curled into a fist, raised as it was in quiet anger, making ready to 
slam into the chair. Age-induced restraint over-rode the emotion, and in controlled increments, the 
hand dropped back carefully to his side. 

“The following morning,” he continued, solemnly, “someone at the hostel found her tiny body; she 
had been strangled.” 

“But who?” the Constable broke in. “Who would want to kill a poor, innocent child, and why?” 

A long, deep sigh precipitated the response. 

“I'm ashamed to say we never found out. Constable. Oh, we tried; did the best we could under the 
circumstances, but the war and still more bombs, more death, it simply got, well, postponed; 
forgotten.” Tough, vestigial stubble rasped against the stiffened shirt-collar as the Inspector's chin 
fell onto his chest. 

“But not by you, aye?” Tom seethed, springing abruptly to his feet. He waved an accusing finger 
at Wilks. Shunting backwards and forwards between well-trodden, confining walls, he paused, then 
moved quickly towards the Inspector. “No, not you. You didn't forget.” 

Reflex thought caused him to spin on his heels, turning his attention abruptly to the Constable. 

“Do you know what this ... this precious Inspector of yours tried to do?” he raged. “Course, he 
wasn't an Inspector then,” he sneered, through his nose, “just a plain old Sergeant. But that didn't 
stop him. Not content with accusing me of killing my own wife, he tried to pin Rosie's murder on 
me as well.” 

He shot back to Wilks. 

“I could 'ave 'ad your stripes for what you tried to do to me.” 

A chink appeared in the Inspector's normally polished composure and, fuelled by the 
accusation, a fiery emotion ignited somewhere within. To the Constable's surprise, Wilks darted 
forward in one, nimble movement. Inches from Tom's flinching body, the Inspector replied, “And 



why didn't you, Tom? Tell me why you didn't report me after I hounded you, breathed down your 
neck every inch of every move you made? You must have known I was there, two steps behind you 
all the way. But you never said a thing, did you? Not a word.” 

Tom fell back into his chair again, as if the very essence of life was being sapped from him 
by something unseen. 

“We've still got a case against you, you do realise that don't you?” Wilks said after a time. 

There was no reply, no protestation of innocence. It occurred to the Inspector, then, that 
perhaps there was nothing left in the man to protest. Twenty-two years had elapsed since 
the incident, yet the time in between appeared to have had a doubling effect on Tom. 

What Tom said in reply threw the Inspector slightly, and for one, quiet moment, he acknowledged a 
small dent in his steel-like guard. 

“Do you know what the date is today?” Tom murmured. He did not look up or move, other than 
to raise his right hand, indicating that a response was not required. 

“It's the eleventh of November, nineteen sixty-two. In case you've forgotten, Wilks, it's the 
anniversary of my Jenny's death. That date, no, that number has haunted me ever since.” 

“Number? Haunted?” the Constable quizzed. 

Tom looked up. 

“Yes. Whenever I gave way to a subconscious glance at a clock, any clock, no matter where I was 
or whatever I was doing, it would just happen to be eleven or, if not eleven, then some combination 
of numbers that would, in some way, make eleven.” 

“Rubbish!” the Constable jeered. “That happens to all of us. Habit, coincidence, routine. All of 
those things.” 

“See that clock?” Tom gestured, looking up to the mantel. 

Both turned in the direction of the heavy, black-marbled time-piece occupying prime position above 
the fire-place. It was an unpleasant item; radiating a dark, ugly ambience. 

“It's the only one in the house. I got rid of all the others five years ago when I thought ...thought I 
might be going insane. That one was hers; it was the only thing I managed to salvage; the only 
thing to survive the blast. I wanted to get rid of it; always have. Couldn't bring myself to do it, 
though, so when it ran down and stopped, I just didn't bother to wind it again. It stayed like that for 
years, until this morning, that is. This morning, for no earthly reason, it began to tick.” 

An insane laugh parted his lips as he twisted his gaze in their direction. 

“Oh, I've tried to stop it; jammed the key fast at the back, banged it, shook it. But it just won't stop 
ticking.” Wringing his fingers together, hands knitted, he said, “At eleven, this morning, it 
suddenly chimed the hour. It's chimed every hour since, 'till you knocked on that door.” 



The Constable threw a seeptieal glanee at the Inspeetor who, in turn, drew baek his sleeve to 
look instinetively at his wristwateh. “11.38 p.m.” he announeed, “exactly the same as on the 
clock.” 

“She was a happy girl, my Jenny,” Tom started again. “Enjoyed life to the full, if you know what I 
mean.” He paused to cough away an obstruction. “It was coming up to our first anniversary when I 
found out that I ... I wasn't enough for her.” 

“How do you mean?” the Constable asked. 

Tom glanced at him for only a moment before the impetus of some intangible force pulled 
his gaze back to the clock. 

“She was always wanting to go out, dancing and the like; wanted to carry on with her friends, the 
way she had done before we got married.” A self-indulgent smile quivered into existence. “I was 
never like that. Peace and quiet was all I ever wanted. Oh, I'm not saying I didn't know what she 
was like before we married, I wasn't blind. But I thought that afterwards, things would be different; 
I thought she'd want what I wanted; enjoy the things I enjoyed.” 

“But she didn't?” the Inspector proposed, seizing the moment. 

“No,” Tom replied, letting out a caustic sigh. “No, she didn't.” 

Wilks moved to the mantle, positioned himself strategically between the clock and Tom's 
fearful stare. 

“Why not tell us what really happened on that day,” he suggested, using sympathetic tones. 

It was not usual for Tom to respond to such manoeuvres. He had steeled himself for so long 
that the self-proclaimed innocence he maintained until that moment had become believable even to 
him. But something had changed within. Remorse? Fear? He wasn't sure, but he gave in to the 
fact that he was being driven', being pushed back to that fateful day by something unseen. 

Wilks perceived the change in the man; knew that the moment he had waited for was almost 
at hand. 

“I did go to the office in the morning,” Tom started. “You were right about that part, Wilks. But, 
later on, I remembered an envelope, some important papers I'd forgotten and would need for the 
afternoon.” 

His face grew dark again. 

“So, I went back home. When I opened the door, music was playing somewhere at the back of the 
fiat, from the bathroom.” 

His words became disjointed now, syllables broken by the racing heartbeat in his 
chest. Then, a long-forgotten innocence forced a calm. His head leaned slightly to one side, as if 
tuning in to something far, far away. 



“Jenny was humming. She always had a lovely voice, my Jenny. I found myself smiling and, like 
some naive schoolboy, I thought it would be fun to sneak up and surprise her. I tip-toed toward the 
door and was just going to pounce when I noticed the blue note-paper on the far side of the 
tablecloth.” 

The momentary quiet imposed by the memory of Jenny's mellifluous voice faded as quickly 
as it had come. The hiatus had passed, superseded by a malice that seared through every fibre of his 
being. 

“To this day, I don't know what attracted me to it. Maybe because it was blue. But in that instant, 
everything I was about to do just slipped from my mind. I picked it up; started to read. My Dearest, 
Jenny, it began. It was from someone called Geoff. He was saying how much he had enjoyed 
their ... their time together; couldn't wait to be with her again.” 

Wilks watched the old face contort at the memory. 

“I walked to the bathroom, kicked the door wide on its hinges. I swear I had no intention of 
hurting her. But it was too late. The door slammed into the side of the bath and I was about to yell 
when .. .from the comer of my eye, I caught a glimpse of the radio as it started to topple from the 
high-stool in the comer. In that same particle of a second, the long, winding flex near my feet 
jumped into life, sinuous loops whipping along the floor to the socket on the landing. As if in a 
dream, I looked back at her, heard the splash, saw Jenny's hand claw at the air between us, her 
face ...that terrible, terrible pain in her face. In that fraction of time when she still knew me, I 
wanted to save her, to pull her free. But it was no use. She was already slipping beneath the 
water. Dazed, shocked, I staggered out, closed the door behind me, heard that awful church bell toll 
the eleventh hour.” 

The Constable could contain his impatience no longer. 

“If that's the case, why didn't you simply confess that at the time?” 

“Perhaps I can answer that,” the Inspector intervened. He withdrew a carefully folded envelope 
from his inner pocket then held it open for the Constable. “It's a letter from a dear friend,” Wilk s 
declared. Then, turning to Tom, he added, “From Rosie.” 

Tom’s eyes widened. 

“Rubbish! You're lying,” he growled. 

“No, Tom. No lies. Not this time. It was handed to me a short while ago by a scrap-metal 
merchant I've know for many years. He discovered my name on the envelope, albeit, Mr Sergeant 
Wilks. You see, that's what Rosie used to call me, Mr Sergeant Wilks. Anyway, he found the note, 
took the time to look me up. Would you believe, he actually apologised in case he was wasting my 
time; hoped it would be worth something to me. Can you imagine that?” 



“But how did he ...?” Tom interjected. 

“How did he get hold of it?” Wilks returned, smiling smugly to himself. 

“Until a few moments ago, Tom, I'd have sworn it was just an amazing stroke of luck, on my part, 
that is. After what you've just told us. I'm not so sure. You see, the scrap dealer came across an old 
police-box in a pile of junk. You remember those things, don't you? Those big lumps of metal with 
a flashing lamp on the top? There was one on my beat; corner of Entwhistle street, just by the 
hostel.” 

The Inspector broke off, momentarily. Stepping aside, he allowed the clock-face to regain 
full control of Tom's mesmerised stare. 

“You must have noticed it? The Police Box? I mean, you could hardly miss it, it being so near to 
the place where you killed young Rosie!” 

“No!” Tom screamed out loud. “I didn't! I didn't!” He buried his face into cupped hands. 

“Let me read it for you, Tom?” Wilks said, dismissing the protests. He squinted, focused on the 
faded scrap of paper and began to read aloud. 

'Dear Mr Sergeant Wilks. I wanted to talk to you about poor Mrs Nugent. It might be 
nothing, but when they found her, the firemen said that she must have been taking a bath when the 
bombs hit. That's what I think is strange, 'cos the water and gas was all turned ojf the day before. I 
told Mr Nugent about it just now, and he says he's going to sort it out. Anyway, we're moving away 
tomorrow morning, so I thought I'd better leave this note in the usual place. I wish you would come 
and see me before I go. I'm going to miss you. All my love, Rosie'. 

“The usual place,” Wilks echoed silently. Choking back a muffled crack of emotion, he said, 
“You see, Rosie had slipped the note inside the box, the way she had done so many times before; it 
was a little game she and I played. However, as fate would have it, the police box was hit the very 
next day, not by bombs, I hasten to add, but some sort of traffic accident. Anyway, as a result of 
what's written in this note, I did some checking with the authorities. No proper records, of course, 
but luckily for us, an old geyser who still helps out down there remembered that the water had, 
indeed, been turned off the day before. As for the gas, he wasn't certain when exactly, but knew 
that it must have been turned off long before he started the job. So, when the bombs really did hit, 
you must have thought Christmas had come early, Tom. I'll bet you spent one hell of a day 
pondering how you were going to cover up your actions when you got home from work. But the 
bombs solved that for you, didn't they? Just another victim in the rubble, no note to worry about, no 
tell-tale clues, nothing.” 

“But, I still don't understand how you knew. Sir,” the Constable interjected. “Before the old chap 


passed Rosie's note to you, I mean.” 



“I only had suspicions, Constable; instinct, if you like; nothing more. If it hadn't been for sweet 
little Rosie and that police box, I don't think I'd ever have been able to prove it. By the way, I kept 
the key for the box, look.” 

Before the Constable had a chance to take hold, Tom snatched the item and, as if it was to be 
the very instrument of his execution, examined it meticulously. Stunned and in a clear state of 
trauma, he passed it to the Constable. 

“Look at the box number,” he instructed. 

The Constable read the faded lettering through clenched eyes. 

‘'Entwhistle Street Police. Box Number 2323," he muttered. Then, half smiling he said, “I thought 
for a moment you were going to tell me it was the number eleven again.” 

“It is,” Inspector Wilks said, mysteriously. “On the twenty-four hour clock ...” 


■nuroinunu- 



RETRIEVERS© 


A SKort Story by FJ SKlndler 

Moving the telescope closer to her eye, Jay manipulated the tiny range-finder between silk- 
smooth fingertips until the distant, pin-point image melted into focus. Through the desert's 
superheated atmosphere, she acknowledged that the object of her scrutiny was still on the move. 

“See anything?” The broken tones pre-empted the rush of contempt she felt as the man's thick, 
muscular arms closed around her waist. 

“Cut it out, Marsden!” she ordered, hardly moving a hair. 

Marsden wanted to protest. He wasn't tolerant of rejection, especially from women. Still, as 
he quickly reminded himself. Jay was no ordinary woman. Succumbing to her wishes, he retreated 
a couple of steps into the burning, foundationless sand. 

“It's about two kilometres away, now,” Jay husked. She squinted in the brightness of the 
sweltering sun. “Still traversing the Jacob Ridge, but...” She paused just long enough to make the 
necessary calculations. “Yes. It's definitely slowing down. Could it have damaged a fuel-cell 
during the break-out do you think?” 

Marsden chose not to answer. Busily licking beads of sweat from a crusted upper lip, his 
tormented mind was still trying to come to terms with the fine lines of Jay’s perfect body. When, at 
last he did hear her dusky tones, his pent up excitement raced to a new high, one that was well 
beyond control. He reached out, touched her figure-hugging Lithium tunic, the only physical divide 
between her luscious body and his aching flesh. He wanted to know what she felt like, that was all; 
just to touch her. Instead, he felt a searing pain tear through his right arm as the object of his desire 
smashed the ‘scope into it. 

“What the hell did you do that for?” he yelled, falling to his knees in agony. 

“You only get one warning!” she rejoined with unwavering calm. “I told you that right at the 
start.” 

Momentary revival delivered the all-hut extinct memory to Marsden's brain. 

“You're an ice-cold bitch!” he cursed. 

Tilting her head back in defiance of his scrutiny, she eyed him coldly. “Another outburst like that 
and I'll stake you out here for one of them to find.” 

Marsden turned from her to nurse his damaged arm. Using his other hand, he squeezed 
gently and let out a cry. 



“It's broken! You've broken my wrist you stupid ...” He looked up, saw the anger start to form in 
her narrowing eyes, then poured out another groan. 

“When are you going to put an end to these childish histrionics, Marsden?” she asked. 

His agonised gaze dropped a foot or two. She was standing hands on hips, her lithe, 
sensuous legs parted just enough to allow a thin wedge of light to pierce her long shadow. 

“It's the truth, I tell you,” Marsden wailed. “It's broken.” 

“If it is, you're not going to be of much use to me,” she replied, pointedly. “Here, let me take a 
look” 

She lowered herself to him, allowed dextrous fingers to move with knowing expertise along 
his forearm. Visually monitoring the responses as she eased the man's palm backwards against her 
own, his changeless expression told her all she needed to know. 

“Nothing more than a bruised ego,” she determined. 

Jay edged her way back to the crest skirting the shallow hollow where they 
waited. Carefully, she lifted the surveillance equipment to her silver-grey eyes, before rotating the 
knurled thumbscrew on the side of the instrument. A yellow dust trail rose unhindered into the 
shimmering haze above the wind-scoured badlands. 

From her vantage point, above plains and dunes perennially scorched by an unforgiving sun, 
she saw that the figure had changed direction; it was now on a collision course with her. Without 
turning from the image, her hand slid slowly and instinctively to the catch on the side of her hip- 
pouch. And with that same automation, she released a small, steel-blue cylinder from its safety clip, 
ready for the inevitable confrontation. 

Marsden watched her long, meticulously manicured fingernails slide sensuously along the 
length of the weapon, caressing the finely polished surface without thought or feeling. A mind- 
blowing image slammed home somewhere inside; pictures of those same cuticles tearing into his 
flesh, pulling him into her. The excursion was short lived. His thoughts had been stonewalled 
again by a familiar niggling in his belly; a gut feeling that something about her was not quite 
right. At their first meeting, that same something had jangled his nervous system, but had refused 
to gel. He had worked with Jay for only a few, short weeks, although, he had known of her for 
some time longer. Her reputation for neutralising rogue drones had not gone unnoticed among her 
Controllers. In fact, she had been the talk of Sector-One long before Marsden's tired eyes chanced 
upon her. 

He first struck up a rapport with Jay after following her into the Rejuvenation Centre', a tall, 
titanium-cored security building where rebel cyborgs were reformed. At that time, he had no way 
of knowing who she was or where she had come from. What he did know, though, was that she 



was the hottest thing without wheels he had seen in an age. There and then, his subeonseious had 
deeided that he was going to have her, no matter what. 

Though it was not his way, Marsden had to kiss up to one or two people he would rather 
have wiped a wet armpit on before diseovering who she was. And when he found out what she did 
for a living, there was no suppressing his surprise. That someone as stunning as her eould be in the 
same line of work eame as a shook, to say the least. Drone oyborgs had an unsavoury reputation at 
the best of times, as he knew all too well, but were far worse when they went ape. But a female 
Retriever, well, that just didn't sit right! Nevertheless, all suoh qualms melted like butter on a tired 
oamel's baok when he eame aoross her again. 

'Yeah, she's special,' old man Grant had drawled to Marsden, as Jay walked into the outer office. 

Grant was among the last of the old-school style Sector Controllers; a diamond-nosed Aussie 
who had been in the job for more years than he deserved. 

'She seems to have a passion for the business, too,' he'd tacked on. 'You'll have to go a long way 
before you come up against a woman like that, my boy.' 

Marsden wished that he could. 

Since that time, he learned that Jay had captured, re-programmed or wiped out more drones 
than all of Sector One put together. In isolation, that didn't deter Marsden in any great way. Sure, 
there was an element of rivalry between them, but that was healthy, wasn't it? And, yes, she was 
good, he knew that; wouldn't think of denying it. But then, so was he. In fact, among the ever 
decreasingly small circle of friends with whom he regularly got stewed, he was still the best; always 
would be. Besides, she was his partner now and that meant that the credit for each kill went to the 
both of them. Okay, so Jay was in charge, technically. But that didn't count, not in Marden's 
eyes. That was a formality; a condition laid down by Grant in exchange for, well, certain favours! 

When Marsden first put forward the proposition to Grant, the old man had listened with 
more than a sparkle of interest, especially when Marsden mentioned the cut. Ten percent of what a 
top Retriever brought in was not to be sneezed at. And all he would have to do was fix it so that Jay 
and Marsden were a team, at least for a while. 

Politically, that posed little problem for someone in Grant's position, except that Jay was a 
loner and wanted to stay that way if she could. Grant knew that, but didn't let on to Marsden. After 
all, ten percent was ten percent. Besides, once it had all been arranged, he felt reasonably certain 
that Marsden would find out for himself soon enough! 

A steady flow of sand crystals trickling onto Marsden's callused feet escorted his wanderlust 
mind back to the present. His weary eyes re-discovered her vivacious silhouette mapped out against 
the brilliant, late afternoon sun, filling him suddenly with a ferocious worship for the woman. His 



mind's eye measured the symmetry of her shapely legs, naked to the metallie weave around the 
eheeks above her exquisite thighs, inch by incredible inch. With the intensity of a white-hot laser, 
the slim contours of her body etched themselves permanently into his memory; a record to be 
savoured, replayed and relished somewhere else in time. 

Abruptly, her subdued tones released him from his thoughts. 

“It'll be here in ...” She paused; studied the ion-plasma display as it scrolled laterally across the 
top of the gauge, “...fourteen and a half minutes.” There was a machine-like determination to her 
voice. 

“What if it overloads?” Marsden asked. 

She still had her back to him as she said quietly, “I'll manage!” 

“But I'm useless with my left hand,” he tried again. “If it goes ...” 

“I said. I'll manage.” 

Marsden shrugged. Fleetingly, it crossed his mind that now might be as good a time as any 
to die. At least, this way, it would be with a beautiful woman at his side. 

“What made you want to be a Retriever?” he asked, attempting a convivial dialogue for a change. 

“You asked me that once before,” she answered, casually brushing a wisp of white-blonde hair 
from her face. 

“Yeah! And you were just as evasive then, I recall.” Marsden's face contorted as she stepped 
from between him and the meteoric sunlight. 

Jay glanced back at the emptiness. She was thinking that there was nothing more to do now 
but wait. Just a few more minutes and this one would be over. 

She moved to sit opposite him. 

“One of them wiped out my family,” she said quickly, her voice brutally lucid. 

Marsden sat forward in surprise. 

“A drone?” 

Jay nodded, her chin staying low against her voluptuous breasts. 

“She was ...” Jay hesitated, a vision of distaste new to the exquisite outlines in her face, “/t was 
my father's; a pleasure drone; a semi-neuter. He used it until...” She looked up and to her left, 
away from his burning stare. 

“God, I'm sorry,” Marsden declared. “I didn't know.” Then, “Was it an update?” he challenged, 
not wanting to lose the moment. 

“Yes.” A sudden breeze lifted a swathe of hair into her vision and for a moment, she paused. “But 
it was an illegal update. Somehow it hooked into Control Central, uploaded, and blew itself to an 
all time high. I was away at the time. When I got back and found what was left, I...” 



“Yeah, I can imagine,” Marsden broke in. 

After what he thought to be an agreeable period of time, he said, “So, your need to hunt is home of 
revenge, then?” 

“If you like,” she snapped back. 

She had twisted herself to erection and was moving back to the summit of the ridge before 
he could come to terms with the abrupt return, and he knew instantly, that whatever rapport had 
realised itself had vanished as quickly as it had come. In those few seconds of precious 
conversation, though, he had captured a momentary glimpse of the real Jay; a woman who could be 
hurt like any other woman, and was still hurting, badly. 

“No deviation in course,” she announced, only partly aware of Marsden’s presence now. “It's still 
moving this way.” 

Her voice was as ice, as if nothing had ever passed between them. 

Casual thought caused Marsden to wonder how she had known that the drone would back¬ 
track in their direction. He put the question to her, pulled himself up and was standing beside and 
slightly behind her by the time she had formulated her response. 

“A hunch, I suppose.” 

“Another lucky guess?” he taunted. “That's the third this month!” 

She made no attempt to defend herself and Marsden could tell that her mind was back with her 
work. 

As he watched in silence, uncaring zephyrs still grasped at Jay's hair, whipping it into an 
unexpected frenzy of movement and colour, revealing a delicate contrast where milk-white blonde 
met the sun-tanned gold of her nape. It was more than Marsden could stand. 

With the suddenness of the wind and with the same capriciousness of thought, he grabbed 
her, pulled her sideways and down on top of him. His stubble-bound lips smothered her protesting 
mouth as they rolled, bodies entwined, to the base of the sandy hollow. Atop of her, he felt the 
hardness of her nipples rising against him; saw the pristine strands of hair dissolve into the dazzling 
crystals of silica beneath her head. 

Pinning her down with sheer bulk alone, he lifted his head until the blurred image of her face 
came into focus. He was unprepared for the emotion he found there. 

Jay's eyes had narrowed into livid slits, her delicious mouth had become twisted; contorted 
with hate and revulsion for the act. He was filled suddenly with contempt and for what he wanted 
so desperately to do. 

“I ...I'm sorry,” he heard himself mumble as he rolled from her. 



His arm hurt like hell and he eonsoled himself that even if he had really wanted to, keeping a 
wildeat like her down any longer would have proven just about impossible anyway. She shot to her 
feet with amazing agility, the neutraliser now firmly pointed in his direction. 

“You're not really going to use that thing on me, I hope,” he said with uncommon calm. 

“I damn well ought to,” she spat back. She stared at him for long, despising moments, the object 
of her anger retreating from her slowly, step by step. “Another stunt like that, and I'll blow you 
apart,” she seethed. 

It was the first time he had seen such emotion in her, and with that thing in her hand, 
Marsden was not about to argue. They both knew its capabilities. 

“I said I'm sorry,” he insisted. “I don't know what came over me. Must be the heat.” 

Half a minute later, he was watching her set up the tripod with her usual, meticulous concern 
for detail. Levelled, balanced, double-checked for accuracy, she fixed the small retaining screw at 
the base of the stand and stood back. 

“You could do it now and get it over with?” he suggested, sardonically. “Someone with your 
expertise could hardly miss from here.” He used his injured forearm to wipe the sweat from his 
face, waited for a reply that didn't come. In time, he added, “Oh, I forgot. You like to savour the 
moment, don't you? You enjoy it as much as the chase, if not more.” 

“You can't kill what doesn't live,” she hissed, never once taking her eyes from the object of her 
pursuit. 

“They live!” Marsden retorted. “It's a God-awful existence, but they live.” 

“They're machines, Marsden; robots, androids, call them what you will. They're manufactured to 
serve us; to perform a function. And when they go wrong, just like all other machines, we either 
mend them or we scrap them; it's that simple!” She tossed a disarming look in his 
direction. “Anyway, don't go hypocritical on me. You earn top whack for every head you take 
back, and you've taken back plenty in your time.” 

Her words were volatile, contemptuous of anything he might say. 

Somewhere at the back of his mind, the embryo of a thought made itself known to him. It 
had something to do with the temperature and how it was that she managed to remain so physically 
cool. Unexploited, it faded, to be recalled sooner than he could imagine. 

In the closing seconds before the kill, Marsden chose to say nothing. He waited, instead, for 
the inevitable; hoped that the drone hadn't programmed itself to overload, and that a few hours from 
now, he'd be back at the bar swapping yarns with his friends. 



Jay flicked on the power switch. An inconspicuous sensor at the top of the tube loeked onto 
the relentless biped's miero-wave heart-beat with unassuming ease. With the same insignifieanee, it 
triggered a quiet, pulsating blip into existenee inside her ear-pieee. 

“You sure you know how to operate that thing?” Marsden asked, with measured sarcasm. 

“We both attended the same training sessions,” she said. “Why shouldn't I?” 

“Just a thought. These new toys from A.I.C. ean be hellish trieky, and it is our first real trial, 
remember?” He expeeted a reaetion; the hairs on the baek of her neek to bristle or something, but 
there was nothing. She remained absolutely ealm, unbelievably eool. 

“They said it ean deteet a drone as far away as half a kilometre,” Marsden muttered. “I eouldn't 
believe it at first, but when it identified that guy ...sorry, drone, in the demo', I was stunned. I mean, 
I eould have sworn he was for real; one of us. The way he sereamed and protested ...right up to the 
end. I don't know, I have to say I think I would have let him go.” 

“You make me want to vomit,” Jay sneered. 

Marsden let go a grin of satisfaetion, then lay baek against the burning floor, and waited. 

“It's definitely rogue,” she ealled baek. “A full reading ...right off the 'seope.” 

He heard the words, noted the exeitement in her voiee and for the first time, admitted to just 
a tinge of distaste for her enthusiasm. 

Then, it hit him. 

“Off the seope? But they said it would have to be virtually on top of us to give that kind of 
reading.” 

“Fifty metres ...,” she whispered, deliberately quiet now. Then, “Thirty five metres!” 

Marsden had noted, with some eoneern, the devastating effeet the neutraliser had on the rest 
of the team when it was being demonstrated only the week before. But now, in mid-thought and 
eaught out by her premature release, he was felled by the brilliant eyan-eoloured flash and an all too 
uneomfortable pressure-wave that hit him fully in the chest. 

“Jesus Christ!” he sereamed. 

A few seconds later, still blinded by the pulse, he heard Jay shifting about in the sand. She 
was already gathering up the bags, her footsteps stealing past him to the ridge. 

“You were supposed to warn me, you stupid eow; shout or ...or something,” he yelled. 

His sight was reeovering alarmingly slowly, and with it came the pain. 

“I thought you were going to let it get eloser?” he eried out. His hands daneed between the 
agonising aehe in his ears and the searing pain in his eyes. “Jesus, why the hell didn't you tell me?” 

“There was no time?” he heard her say. “It was a full reading, remember!” 



“So? Maybe the scope's faulty. You didn't give that thing a chance. It could have just been 
running scared for all you knew, or cared.” 

Anticipating a continuation to the argument, he sucked on the air, but there was nothing; no 
argument, no movement, absolute silence. He turned in her direction. 

Although still hazy, his slowly repairing eyesight allowed him enough vision to pick out the 
bright, pin-point of red light still flickering its ominous message inside the scope. Jay had noticed it, 
too. It was the reason for the abrupt break in their conversation; the reason she had stepped away 
from Marsden to rest her weakened legs against the dune. 

“It's still flashing,” he stammered with acute realisation. “The scope, it's still flashing!” 

Uneasily, he staggered to his feet, his mind racing ahead of the thundering, tachycardiac beat 
in his chest. Ice-cool sweat formed an irritating pool in the well of his back, initiating the first of a 
wave of shivers to run down to his toes. Inside, he swore at himself; cursed his leg muscles for 
going into spasm. He had to think fast; had to buy time. 

“Something ...must be wrong with it,” he managed to say through clenched teeth. 

His heart hammered even harder now, reverberated against every aching bone in his rib 
cage. At the very moment when he vitally needed all of his senses, a searing pain at the back of his 
eyes forced them shut. He blinked a couple of times, found to his amazement that he had twenty- 
twenty vision once more. Scanning the area ahead of him, he saw that Jay had pulled her luscious 
legs beside and underneath her in the sand. 

It brought to mind the repose of a frightened animal, curled up against its mother for comfort 
and warmth. Marsden read her face. She appeared completely relaxed, as though the insidious 
beam of light meant nothing at all. 

“It can't be faulty,” she said, “we both know that.” 

He noticed that for the first and only time in their relationship, her eyes did not try to avoid 
his. She looked him calmly and fully in the face. Two minutes ago, he'd have given anything for a 
look such as this; a moment shared. But now? Now, it cut through his innards like a white-hot 
blade, leaving him speechless and afraid. 

“I .. .I'm not.. .not with you,” he began slowly. His mouth felt like a lump of warm plastic, 
congealed syllables stumbling from trembling lips. 

“Oh, I think you are,” Jay replied. “The lamp is blinking and the indicator is right off the scale, 
just as it was a few seconds ago. That can only mean one thing. One of us is a drone!” 

Marsden knew the words even before they had passed through her delectable mouth. He 
also knew exactly what a drone in her situation would try to do; would do. It would become more 



human than most humans in that scenario; play each role to the letter and if that failed, it would tug 
every heart-string it eould to survive. Beyond that, he didn't want to imagine. 

“You think.. .you think I'm a drone?” he laughed, with sloth-like agility. He stepped closer. Her 
right arm flinched instinctively, drawing his attention to her hand buried partially in the sand. 

“I'm not, you know; a drone, I mean.” He meandered to her left to stand in semi relaxed pose, his 
weight almost entirely on the one, trembling leg. His eyes picked up a hint of metal in the sand, and 
he knew what it was she held there. 

“If it's not you, then it has to be me,” Jay prompted. 

“I'm not saying that. Jay,” Marsden argued, forcing a sympathetic smile. His confidence was 
returning by the second. “What I'm suggesting is that we both relax and use our brains here. We 
should check out the equipment before one of us does something rash.” 

“And if it checks out?” she argued. 

“Then ...then I'll go back with you, under cover of your gun there.” 

Jay's eyes reflected a spark of inexperience as they fluttered with uncertainty to the 
concealed weapon. It was all the time Marsden needed to kick up the crystals of sand he had so 
carefully accumulated over his foot. 

With a cry of alarm. Jay lifted the weapon and fired it at the man in front of her. A mind 
jarring blow across her head confirmed her worst fears. The tiny weapon was whipped from her 
grasp before the last, decaying decibel had faded from her ears. She awoke to see the tiny lens 
already aimed at her brain. 

“You're making a terrible mistake,” Jay found herself saying. 

“Somehow I don't think so!” Marsden protested. “You made the mistake. All that stuff about 
your family being killed. If those people ever did exist outside of your downloaded mind, then you 
probably killed them! Oh, yes! Right now you're convinced that you're the victim here. You have 
the feelings; the emotions. You've been programmed to the finest detail. In fact, you're perfect, 
right down to those beautiful nails of yours That's why the experiment was scrapped; it was too 
good. But you overlooked one tiny, very important detail.” 

“Oh?” she remarked feebly. 

“You don't sweat!” 

“What? But I never do; never have.” Her face twisted into disbelief as she added, “And what 
about drones? Do they sweat?” 

“I never got the chance to ask one,” he sneered. 

“But you must believe me, Marsden,” Jay protested. “I'm human.” Her face melted into a pouting, 
inviting smile. “If you'll just let me show you ...” 



She reached out to him. 

He allowed her fingers to find him, at the same time, fighting a burning desire to lower the 
gun, to let her go free. But how could he? Why was he hesitating at all? He argued the reasons in 
nanoseconds and came to the incredibly obvious solution to his dilemma. He loved her. Ever since 
he had first laid eyes on her, he realised. Now, it was too late even to contemplate. 

“You're wrong,” were the last words she uttered. 

Biting his lower lip in anger and despairing of an alternative, he retreated, her hand still 
outstretched to him. Then, with tears streaming down crisp, heat-wrinkled cheeks, he closed his 
eyes and pressed the button. 

When he opened his eyes again, he saw that the image of his victim's remains had been 
obliterated by a yellow dust cloud rising high into the atmosphere. While he waited for it to clear, 
he became acutely aware of the taste of fresh, warm blood on his tongue. He lifted his arm, wiped 
his mouth across the back of his wrist, then stared at the crimson fluid there. Paralysed by 
the suggestion, he pushed his arms forward until they rested square to his frame. His wiry chin 
descended to his chest and there, to his eternal horror, he saw more blood spatters spewed across his 
torso. As his mind came to terms with the vision, he threw himself headlong to the ground, and 
screamed long and hard. 

“No! No! No! 

When, at last, he looked up again, the cloud had cleared, revealing an indelible red truth in 
the desert floor. 

He stared at the oozing, expanding, patch for an eternity then, with the movement of an 
automaton, picked up a sliver of metal from the sand. Only seconds ago, the shining material had 
formed part of Jay's provocative tunic. Gritting his teeth, he drew the sliver along the swollen flesh 
on his right arm and winced to the pain, for there was pain, excruciating, terrible pain. But there 
was no blood, no gushing of crimson on sand. Desperately, despairingly, he willed himself to gaze 
upon the open wound and saw the reason why. With an agonising scream of denial, he collapsed 
into a world devoid of light or feeling. 

It was some twenty minutes later when the searing heat escorted Marsden's painful return to 
this world. He massaged an aching wrist and wondered why it ached. A discoloured bruise was the 
only visible damage to his arm, though he had no idea how it came to be there. Somewhere at the 
back of his brain, an immovable pounding thumped relentlessly. He stared up at the endless blue, 
trying desperately to piece together the reasons for being where he was. It was only as he climbed 
to his feet and his head fell forward to the ensuing pain, that he saw Jay's remains. The thing he 
loved and cherished most, was gone. 



On the far side of the ridge, his perfeet vision pieked out the tortured debris of a neutralised 
drone. It was then that his exeellently programmed mind slipped baek into gear, and he 
remembered. He reealled how the drone had attaeked them, and how he had been knoeked eold, 
left for dead. And how Jay, poor, beautiful Jay had suffered at the hands of that murderous maehine. 

“Jay!” he eried into the emptiness, an emptiness where not even an eeho survived. 

He got to his feet. Pieking up the weapon, he turned his baek on the mutilated body to walk 
away from the small basin of sand in the middle of nowhere. A new breeze burned baek salt-filled 
tears as he turned to look baek one last time. Through teeth gritted with anger and determination, 
he swore. “I'll get them for you. Jay. I promise! I'll get them all!” 


■nunununu- 



ALONE© 


A SKort Story by FJ SKlndler 

Jim Appleby disregarded the book he was reading to glanee half eonseiously around the 
room where he sat. Never one for the written word, espeeially on so bright and eheerful an 
afternoon, he had felt oddly drawn to the thing, eompelled to read it in spite of anything the warm 
sunlight might promise. How long he had been in possession of the book or where it had eome 
from in the first plaee, he did not know, or had forgotten. 

“He forgets so many things just lately,” his overbearing daughter-in-law had whispered during 
their last visit. 

Jim overheard her, but it didn't matter. After all, what did she know? She was still only a 
slip of a thing and if he ehose to put something to the baek of his mind, he would do so; he wasn't 
about to seek her permission. Besides, he had never really eottoned to her, not in the way he had 
hoped in the beginning. 

It was the dilapidated, yellow eover that had drawn his attention to the book in the first plaee, 
after he had eome in from doing a spot of gardening to make a eup of tea. The book refused to 
blend with the others on the shelf, standing with an unnatural arroganee in the approximate eentre 
of the bookease; awkward and imposing. With it, he notieed, eame a measure of ugliness, not that it 
provoked too mueh eoneern. More, it was that he had absolutely no reoolleetion of its 
existence. He discarded this short bout of amnesia as being a trifle, reconciled the phenomenon as 
being just another of the many complexities associated with growing old. 

Turning the page stirred the flimsiest breath of air into being, detaching as it did so, a thin, 
wisp of dust from the trembling leaf between his finger and thumb. Elevating his head slightly, he 
watched it rise toward the heavens and was reminded briefly of Vicky, his wife. 

“It's been more than eleven years now,” he acknowledged to himself, remembering her tragic 
departure. An involuntary sigh forced a difficult passage through taut, thin lips at the memory. 

Talking to himself was far less of a problem now than in the beginning. For long, pain-filled 
months, he had suppressed the urge to speak openly to her, believing it to be abnormal in some way; 
something that was just not done. As the months slipped by, however, he found that repressing the 
desire to communicate with the thing he had cherished so much, still cherished desperately, began 
to overwhelm him, often to the point of despair. Little by little, he gave way to this need, mumbling 
words of encouragement to himself when he felt down, as if the words themselves had come from 
her mouth and not his. Now in his twilight years, it was not uncommon for him to hold long and 



complete eonversations with her whenever he felt the need. Only a few hours ago, he had spent 
long moments telling her about the garden, reminding her of its beauty and how she used to love to 
tend it at this time of year; and that her favourite flowers were full and vibrant with colour and 
fragrance. Forcing the painful memory from his mind, he lowered his eyes to the page and started 
to read onee more. 

His head rested squarely between stitehed, padded eushions at the top of her armehair, while 
his legs made a preearious bridge on top of a makeshift foundation of short, sawn logs, piled at the 
side of the green-tiled fireplace. Promising to take a hoe to the border in the early afternoon, he had 
taken the tea with him to the armehair. There, he must have dozed for as one does from time to 
time, he awoke with a jolt whieh shook him fully, throwing his weary legs from the pile. Wakeful 
ears sipped at the sound of exeited birdsong pouring from a dwarf, Japanese Acer at the bottom of 
the garden, their ehatter broken only by the steady, pulse-like tiek from the Grandfather eloek in the 
eomer. 

By design, the room was dark even on the best of days and it was that faet alone whieh 
dictated the position of the armehair in relation to the rest of the furniture. To his right, light 
flooded into the eentre of the room through two Freneh-doors, affording him all the eandlepower he 
needed to eontinue reading. And yet, he found it difficult to do so. Ghost stories of any description 
were never to his liking. Not that sueh material unnerved him in any way; they were simply not his 
type of book. Vieky had been the one for that sort of thing, never him. She openly admitted to a 
fascination for the supernatural on many an oeeasion, he remembered. Nevertheless, that the book 
on his lap was exaetly that, troubled him. 

Though no effort was made to verify the faet, he had taken it as granted that the first short 
story in the book must have been extremely short, for there on page seven lay the title page to the 
seeond story, the top comer of whieh had been deliberately turned down. In bold, black print, the 
word. Alone? stared baek at him with grim eonviction. Subeonsciously, he aeknowledged the 
question mark following the word, but paid it little attention. With an aecompanying sense of 
unease he endeavoured to read some more. 

The story itself bore no resemblanee to his own eireumstances, although, he could not help 
but identify with the lonely, fietitious eharaeter within. It unsettled him a little, and not for the first 
time sinee pieking up the book did he stop reading long enough to look over his shoulder, just to 
make eertain that he was still alone. 

It was while studying a curious series of ripped paper entrails between pages sixteen and 
seventeen, evidence suggesting that a print or photo had been torn out in the past, that something 
slid into that obseure part of sight that only the comer of the eye ean see. For some time, it did not 



register, but when it did, it was with a stiffened attitude that his gaze lifted to meet it. Certain that 
he had deteeted movement of some kind, he saw nothing; the room was, as before, silent and 
empty. Dropping the book to the floor, he pulled himself from the chair. 

Starting with the mantel, he turned slowly, allowing his aged eyes the time needed to absorb 
everything in their tired, worn out path. The clock chimed the three-quarter hour as he pushed his 
nose against the upper pane of the half open French-door. The muffled tones, a part of that room 
for more than a half century, were short lived. Unappreciated, barely even noticed, they died away 
in the spacious silence. 

Admonishing himself for allowing himself to be distracted by the implausible, he dropped 
back into the chair, wrestling with the cushion beneath until his favourite position had been 
rediscovered. He picked up the book. 

No more than five minutes had passed when he felt a distinct depression occur in the chair 
padding. Stubbornly, he refused to pay it any more attention than a loose spring in an aged chair 
deserved and continued reading. Then it happened again. Without moving a muscle, he contrived 
to explain away the act. Calmly, moving his eyes to their extreme right, he saw the depression in 
the top corner of the chair, only six or so inches from his head. It seemed to him as though 
someone had grabbed it tightly and still held it there, the coarse, woven material impressed by four, 
distinctly separate dimples. Resolutely, he pulled his head away from the chair and turned to stand 
at arm’s length from it. 

“Vicky?” he whispered, half expecting an answer, though none came. 

He found himself moving surreptitiously to the place where he supposed something 
purposefully held the chair in check. It occurred to him at that moment, that he ought to feel afraid, 
that the inexplicable indentations were cause enough to trigger his senses into being, none of which 
happened. Real fear was something unfamiliar, a sensation he knew absolutely nothing about until 
Vicky broke down, told him that she was going to die. Never, in all their married years had he let 
her down. If anything needed mending, he mended it, or built it, even cooked it when the need 
arose. But in those dark times when she lay dying, he suddenly discovered himself so very 
incapable. Everyone assured him that there was nothing he or anyone could have done, none of 
which helped. 

The image of Vicky's emaciated body resurrected itself in his grief-stricken mind as he lifted 
his fingers to the chair, lowering them deftly until each mated with the indentations. An expectation 
of release delivered, instead, profound disappointment. Whatever he had hoped for, there was 
nothing. In the diminishing late afternoon sunshine, fading eyesight caused him to move nearer to 
the chair. To his immediate consternation, he found four identical marks on the opposite 



comer. He eursed aloud for not having notieed them before. Drawing deeply on the warm air, his 
belly propelled a long, despairing sigh. 

“Oh, Vieky. Why eouldn't it 'ave been you, love?” he said. 

His desolate frame slipped baek into the seat, any sense of foreboding he might have had, 
fading from his disenehanted mind. Aeknowledging that he really should read more of the book, he 
gave in instead to the tiredness that had overtaken him so suddenly. Eyelids beeame heavy as a 
desperate need to sleep weighed him down. 

It was quite dark when he awoke again. Surprised and angry at having wasted so many 
useful hours, he made to get up, but something stopped him. Nothing tangible, nothing that reaehed 
out or pushed him baek. It was something else, something quite odd. Head tilted now against the 
baekrest, try as he might, his pupils refused to foeus. The sense of hope returned, a belief that in 
some inexplieable way, Vieky had eome for him. He surrendered immediately, a willing eaptive of 
the unknown. 

Tuning his hearing to the extraordinary silenee, he heard the eloek stop tieking. Silver hair 
at the baek of his head, mstled and emshed noisily as he moved with single-mindedness to look 
both left and right as far as he was able. Although he eould not see it, eaeh of his senses informed 
that he was no longer alone. He was being observed; something behind him; elose enough to toueh 
and yet, perhaps, not. 

“Vieky?” he managed, breathlessly. “Vieky? Is 'at you?” 

“Don't be afraid,” the voiee said, softly. 

It was her voiee, Vieky's voiee. Even if he had to piek it out from a thousand others, he 
would still know it as hers. A massive wave of energy surged through his veins as his hair tiekled 
and burned at the nape. 

“I ...I am a bit afraid, love,” he admitted, in broken syllables. 

“You mustn't be. You're with me now.” 

As alien as fear surely was to him, it subsided, eollapsed into an overwhelming torrent of 
relief that eoursed through every fibre of his being, spurred on by eleven years of bitter grief and 
forty two years of absolute love for the woman. Blinded by stinging, salt-filled tears, he watehed 
the misty figure appear in front of him. It was her. The fragranee was hers. The texture of her hair 
as he earessed it lovingly between his fingers, belonged to her. 

“Vieky, oh Vieky,” he went on saying. “Don't ever leave me again. I ean't bear it without you.” 

As she knelt beside him in the darkness, a searing pain fled through the side of his stomaeh, 
foreing an involuntary seream of agony. 

“You won't ever be alone again,” the voiee whispered. 



On her knees, head bent low and beyond his blurring vision, he fought to deny the pain, 
stroked her hair with simple, loving repetition. 

“I'm not afraid any more,” he said. 

Something stieky between his fingers brought his rapturous wanderings to an abrupt 
halt. Raising his right hand to wipe the tearful residues from his eyes, the dripping wet shadow he 
saw there tore into his mind. Blood! His own, sweet tasting blood. Another pain shot into him 
from where she lay against him. Blind panie beeame hysteria. Dragging himself from the speetre, 
he tried to stand, only to eollapse in a heap at its side. Dazed and eonfused, his fingers wandered, 
driven onward by an uneontrollable need to understand. Somewhere inside, the unbelievable truth 
was already making itself known to him. Trembling, searehing fingers made their way toward the 
terrible burning pain in his side, where they lost themselves eompletely in the massive, gaping hole 
in his torso. A horrifie seream filled the darkened room. 

The last thing he saw before the figure moved insidiously towards him, was the loose leaf of 
a book lying by his head. In the subdued half-light, he reeognised it to be an old, erumpled print of 
a ghoulish ereature, the likes of whieh, he eould not possibly have imagined. With mind-bending 
ineomprehension, he whispered his wife’s name for the final time before the spiralling blaekness 
overtook him forever. 


■nunununu- 



TIME AND AGAIN© 


A SKort Story by FJ SKlndler 

It's not easy being a time traveller. I know it ean sound attraetive to the uninitiated, but 
believe me, it has its downsides, too. For example, in most lines of work if you make an 
insignifieant mistake like, say, jotting down the wrong number or elipping the wrong key on a 
eomputer, you eorreet it; it's simply a ease of erasing the error. Not so with time travel. Hit the 
wrong key and you may find you run out of time; literally! A slip-up like that ean be mind- 
bogglingly eomplieated to put right, too. 

Take Arnold, for instanee; he's going to be a student of mine baek in 2064, if I ean find the 
time. (To keep things simple. I’ll refer to him in the past tense, as seems to be the norm these 
days.) Arnold dropped a real elanger in just that way; hit the wrong button when programming his 
journey and ended up a thousand years in the wrong direetion. Not only that, but he also mis- 
ealeulated his programmed departure time by one hour, thirty-two minutes, fourteen and three- 
quarter seeonds, aetually leaving his own time zone just as he stepped out of the bath and was 
bending to stroke Lucy-Blue, next-door's ever-present Persian. As the (eurrently) unpublished laws 
of eoineidenee would have it, Arnold flashed into old England at just about the exaet instant that 
King Harold sueeumbed to that proverbial shooting-pain in his left eye. What followed was aeutely 
embarrassing for the Time Committee and has been a souree of ridieule by the Overseers ever 
sinee. Cutting a long story to the absolute knuekle, protoeol demands that Arnold should have got 
out of there right away, but he didn't. That's Arnold's problem, you see; he never really does what 
he's supposed to do. 

Anyway, rather than eorreet the error there and then, he developed an untimely interest in the 
buxom weneh who just happened to eushion his fall as he hurtled headlong through the wrong time 
portal, already bent in that unfortunate position and wearing only a skimpy, though some might say, 
rather fetehing pink and grey striped hand-towel. Some may ask, what's wrong with that? Well, on 
the faee of it, nothing, I suppose. Only that, after every sueh ineident, a very, very, thorough 
investigation by the powers that be is unavoidable. 

The methods by whieh the Time Committee examines sueh ineidents are veiled in age-old 
seereey and I ean not elaborate upon their workings here. Suffiee to say that as bad luek would 
have it, their detailed examination of Arnold's partieular philanderings revealed that he had broken 
the most saered law of time travel. He had allowed himself to get involvedl 



At the subsequent Forum Of Justice, I recall over-hearing two decrepit Time-Lords 
whispering between themselves. With timeless wisdom, one said to the other that he could not 
possibly imagine anything worse than a qualified time traveller allowing himself to get involved 
with someone from another time zone. The Time-Lord's imagination turned out to be somewhat 
limited for, at the very instant the last of those words tumbled from his quivering lips, the Officer in 
Charge of the investigation went on to announce discovery of the disgraceful fact that Arnold's 
ancestral roots actually began as a direct consequence of his trifling. In simple terms, if he hadn't 
done what he obviously did with the lady of old, Arnold and all the subsequent little Arnolds would 
never have existed. Complex? I'll say so! 

Dear old A1 (Einstein) was on the right track when he suggested that time has a propensity to 
look after itself; that the laws of Physics were designed to prevent accidents of the kind encountered 
by Arnold. True to say that is still the theory of our teachings today; a stable environment, planned 
and monitored by some incredibly intelligent ethereal being, through which, time and space are 
guided flawlessly from the conception of the big bang right through to the very moment the 
universe as we know it collapses back into itself As I said, that's the theory of it. The reality is 
more akin to slamming the white ball into a pack of reds. After the first almighty collision, chance 
alone dictates whether any two balls will ever collide again, and as for any one particular ball 
actually following a pre-determined path or achieving its desired pocket of conclusion, the odds are 
so phenomenal that you might as well forget it! 

Don't let me put you off, time travel can have its benefits, as anyone who's ever reached the 
revered status of Time-Lord will confirm. That's what I am, by the way, a Time-Lord of the First 
Order. And before you ask, no, there is no Second, Third or any other order. The title is what it is 
and that's all there is to it. 

Now, where was I? Oh yes. I was talking about the benefits of time travel or, at least, 
having the powers so to do. Well, have you ever wondered why it is that certain people always 
seem to land on their feet, no matter what? The whiz-kid who, regardless of education, background, 
class or inheritance somehow manages to accumulate an unseemly amount of wealth and power 
even in the face of adversity? No? Then think about this. Irrespective of who you are or the time 
and place that you are in right now, you know how hard it is to get along, don't you? What? You're 
not struggling? Fine! So you're different; you personally are Jomg a/ng/ 2 t for yourself But for 
most, the endeavour can seem endless. Even after years of dedication, hard work and effort, a good 
percentage of the population will just about manage to clamber up to and, occasionally, reach 
beyond the keeping-my-head-above-water stage. That's simply the way of things for the human 
race and always has been. 



Then there are the others; those I've just mentioned. People you've never heard of before 
who suddenly burst into your life via headlines telling of unbelievable success stories. The 
wheeler-dealer who amasses a fortune at the amazing age of just eighteen. Or, the inventor who 
just happens to hit upon an idea for something that the world and his dog have been crying out 
for. Chance? Coincidence? If you like. But if I tell you that, at Arnold's hearing, there was strong 
evidence to suggest that he had persuaded the lady of his attractions to make him a cheese and 
pickle sandwichl And, that he only ever ate sandwiches made from thin-sliced bread! 

Of course. I'm not suggesting for one moment that the Earl of Sandwich did not, in actuality, 
invent the sandwich. It's simply an unfortunate fact that certain unscrupulous time travellers have 
been known to, shall we say, bend the rules to their own advantage, or at least, to the advantage of 
their descendents. Such events are quite rare thankfully, and in most cases, are tracked down and 
put right before anyone has a chance to catch on. But not always. 

Conversely, there are times when a conscious decision is made to intentionally influence a 
change to the past. On such occasions, time travel is almost always the chosen medium. I hasten to 
point out that these decisions are not made easily. They are only ever used after much deliberation 
and only when it is known that absolutely no other option is possible. Once made, the instructions 
are always despatched in the form of an Official Order, written onto indestructible paper, sealed, 
signed, counter-signed in triplicate and with a heavily embossed message in regal gold lettering 
informing anyone who handles it that premature opening or misuse of the contents is punishable by 
no less than four, very slow and painful deaths, each being initiated at the most cruel periods in the 
entire history of time! 

Why should it be necessary to cause change, I hear you ask? Not very loudly, true to 
say. But I hear you, nonetheless. Well, it's hard to explain to those not in the business so to speak, 
so bear with me as I make an attempt. 

Take, for instance, the humble wheel. So much about the wheel is taken for granted. It is 
round, so hasn't got any awkward comers (unlike Enteral's infamous thirty-two cornered wheel 
which had its drawbacks from the start. Its renowned bone-jangling consequences were fairly 
obvious to everyone except poor old Enteral who, equally unaware that he was gravely 
Osteoporotic, came to a shattering end). 

The ever-popular round wheel can be fixed to a wide variety of contraptions which, if 
properly coupled, will allow certain, contrived movement of the apparatus, thereby offering a mode 
of transport that would not otherwise have been so easily possible. Who first discovered the round 
wheel is wide open to conjecture and has long been the source of argument among those who have 
dared to go back that far into history, those who survived, that is. But, if you remove the wheel 



from the equation, take away even the remotest possibility of a wheel ever being thought of, would 
the bieyele still have been invented? The simple garden wheel-barrow? And if that partieular 
projeet did not go ahead, would our gardens have developed into the delightful things they are 
today? 

Thinking about it, the wheel is probably not the best example. My drift, though, is that some 
things simply must oeeur if a required sequenee of even more neeessary events are to 
follow. History reminds us eonstantly of the many famous people, men and women alike who have 
devoted their ereative minds and efforts to the benefit of his or her fellow people. In almost every 
ease, the produet of their efforts ean be summed up as a sort of trigger. Without that trigger, there 
is no way of launehing the next projectile of knowledge. Consequently, the impetus for that 
speeifie invention or idea eeases there and then. 

Initiating that trigger is not always as simple as has been reeorded. For instanee, rumour has 
long had it that Leonardo Da Vinei seribbled down the first ever design for a helieopter; erude, 
though theoretieally funetional. Indeed, some historians aetually aeeredit him as the inventor 
proper of that infernal maehine. Between you and I, there is strong evidenee to the eontrary. Let 
me explain. 

At one time, long before beeoming the famous eharaeter we know of today, Leonardo 
oeeupied a small attie room overlooking a town square, the preeise loeation of whieh would detraet 
from the aeeount and, for reasons I dare not explain here, is best not revealed. Let’s just say that he 
was going through what ean only be deseribed as a difficult phase just then, meaning that the dingy 
room was all he eould afford while he was between contracts. It is important to note that this room 
was not a weleoming room by any means, nor eould it ever have been deseribed as a happy 
plaee. In point of faet, it was downright unlueky! 

The room's previous oeeupant was a young man named, Alfredo; a rather slow-witted 
individual who had lived alone in that very same room ever sinee his eleventh birthday. By the way, 
that was the day he eame home to find the note from his mother, informing him that she and both 
Uncle Enrico and Uncle Benito were going away for a while. Alfredo never heard from his mother 
again, although, Unele Benito did mysteriously re-appear on oeeasion. But I’ll save that for another 
time. 

Unknown to Alfredo, eertain peeuliarities of fate had destined that he was the one person in 
that time zone best-plaeed to make a major diseovery; an invention that due to the now infamous 
amount of Italian red tape, would otherwise have been painfully slow to evolve, but would 
eventually have a very eonsiderable effeet on the progress of mankind in the future. Having said 
that, strong evidenee has sinee eome to light whieh suggests that the outeome of a eertain world-war 



was the subject of a wager between two long-sparring Time Lords, and that Alfredo's proposed 
invention was actually more of a sleight of hand by one of the Time Lords than the act of fate some 
would have us believe. 

Of course, the landlady who owned the property knew nothing of Alfredo's destiny, the 
existence of Time Lords, fate, or anything else for that matter. All she knew was that if Alfredo did 
not find a job before next rent-day, she and two of her eleven able-bodied offspring would, once 
again, have to re-arrange certain of his body parts in lieu of rent owed. 

Alfredo had tried all sorts of jobs. As a fisherman he lost four nets in the first week after 
forgetting to attach the floats before launching the netting. He almost sank two neighbouring boats 
on the one occasion when some fool allowed him to operate the tiller for just a few, terrifying 
moments. And tears still came to his eyes when he remembered that terrible incident with the six- 
barbed hook as he tossed his first line! As an apprentice shepherd, his valiant efforts with the small 
flock entrusted to his care earned him instant fame throughout the then known world as the only 
person in the profession ever to have been thoroughly pummelled by a band of disgruntled, near- 
starving sheep left in his care. 

Fortunately, the hand of fate (or other) guided him towards the talented fingers of a one- 
armed sail-maker named Doris (pronounced, Dooreece in the Italian of that day). How she came to 
lose her arm is an interesting story in itself, though one best saved for another time. Doris took to 
Alfredo like a duck to Hoi-Sin and was soon teaching him the fine art of sail-making. It did not go 
unnoticed to her that her new pupil seemed to have an unnatural flair for the work. 

One day, as he was sewing one of the largest sails ever ordered, Alfredo felt his gaze being 
drawn from the whale-bone needle he was threading. He looked up to the tall, mature sycamore 
standing in the comer of the town square, just opposite his attic apartment. Fascinated, he watched 
a gentle wind bmsh seeds from its branches, each one swirling gently to the ground under the 
influence of nature's superbly designed aerofoils. For days afterwards, Alfredo just could not erase 
that image from his memory. Even when the landlady and a couple of her ugly daughters were 
battering the stuffing out of him in the back alley at the dead of midnight the following rent-day, he 
just could not lose that thought from his brain. What if he could somehow harness those same 
forces, he wondered. But how? What to use? 

On a bright, moon-lit evening, alone in his tiny attic, he began jotting down his 
thoughts. Fingers trembling, agitated with excitement, he put together a small sketch; a simple 
diagram portraying a feathered rotor set across a central spindle. Attached to the spindle was a 
lightweight frame capable, he imagined, of sustaining the weight of a small man. A clever idea. 



you might think; ahead of its time by hundreds of years, perhaps. And you would be eorreet in your 
assumption, for that was but one of a number of major flaws assoeiated with Alfredo's eontraption. 

The first problem was that never, at any moment in time, had it oeeurred to Alfredo to use 
the deviee as a means of getting off the ground. His plan, was to use the rotors to lower himself to 
the ground in exaetly the same way as the syeamore seeds deseended. He saw great potential in 
sueh a deviee, not only from an aeronautical point of view, but as a money-spinning venture in 
what would, nowadays, be more readily reeognised as the leisure industry. 

Of eourse, as muted observers, we Time Lords knew instantly that jumping from a high 
roek-faee to glide bird-like to the ground eould never eateh on, espeeially when you eonsider that 
one would have to elimb all the way baek up to the top again to have another go, assuming you 
sueeeeded in the first plaee, of eourse. As far as Alfredo was eoneerned, though, these were minor 
issues, things that eould always be ironed out over time. Ah, how often I have heard that phrase. 

The seeond, but by far the most important problem, was that inventing the helieopter was 
never aetually down to Alfredo at all. That was ordained for someone else, far, far in the 
future. Alfredo's destined task was aetually to invent the parachutel When it beeame obvious to 
the Overseers that no way in the history of time was that thought ever going to enter Alfredo's tiny 
mind, a deeision had to be made. It was for this reason alone that one of my forerunners was tasked 
with returning to that time zone, primarily to assist Alfredo in, shall we say, discovering the idea of 
the paraehute. 

Assisting meant getting to know Alfredo; dropping a subtle hint every now and then; gently 
nudging the idea of a paraehute into being, so to speak. No matter what was tried, however, all 
attempts failed. In a final aet of desperation, the traveller disereetly added a few revealing lines to 
Alfredo's sketeh. A toueh devious you might think, and if it had been anyone other than Alfredo, I 
think I would probably agree with you. Alfredo being the perfeetionist he was, however, was none 
too pleased when he diseovered the ehanges. In a fit of temper, he serewed up the original and 
quiekly sketehed another, silently eursing his busybody landlady for invading the sanetuary of his 
room and messing with his stuff 

The next day, he and Doris were sitting sewing a single sail on a shingle shore when a 
sudden wind lifted the material from their grasp. Alfredo had already eonfided his invention to 
Doris and had only reeently eonfessed to being more than a little afraid of the ineseapable test 
jump. Remembering Alfredo's words, Doris suddenly reeognised the sail-eloth's potential, seeing at 
onee the latent power that still, somehow, eluded Alfredo. 

“If you eould somehow harness this sail to your body before you jump”, she suggested, “I believe 
it would help lower you to the ground if your maehine should fail.” 



Alfredo thought this to be a brilliant idea. With renewed exeitement, he sprang to his feet, 
dragged Doris to him by her one arm and daneed a merry jig while shouting aloud how elever she 
was. How fortunate that he should find someone sueh as she, he told her. With her at his side, he 
went on to pronounee loudly, that his luek eould never again be bad. 

It was about a week after Alfredo's erumpled body was finally seraped out of the inlaid 
marble bird bath in the town square, that eomplaints about the appalling quality of stitehing used in 
Doris's sails started to flood baek to the sail-shop. For Doris, formerly a world-renowned and time- 
served maker of extremely reliable, quality sail-eloths, this was an unexpeeted and highly 
undesirable first. And, on the very day that Leonardo Da Vine! reluetantly moved into that fateful 
room, he drew baek the eurtains just in time to see a one-armed woman being dragged through the 
streets by a hoard of dripping-wet, irate fishermen. Around her neek was what appeared to be a 
long rope fashioned from shredded sail eloth. 

Being a large woman, she eould never have been deseribed as an easily managed load by 
any means and Leonardo eould not help notieing that the woven strands appeared to offer a vast 
inerease in strength over eonventional rope available at that time. Enthused by the vision, he 
deeided to seribble it down immediately. It was as he fumbled through his poekets for something to 
write on that his keen artist's eye spotted the small, erumpled pieee of paper that Alfredo had tossed 
so furiously aeross the room. The rest, as I'm sure you've guessed, is history. 

How does a person beeome a qualified Time Traveller? That must be one of the most 
frequently asked questions of any Time Lord; that, and what does it pay? Well, like most skilled 
voeations, the art of time travel requires a great deal of training. As my old tutor used to say 
(eonstantly), training is everything! Training is everything! He was, if nothing else, 
repetitive. Now that I think of it, he also had an annoying habit of greeting everyone with the word, 
Bonjour instead of the usual hello or good morning. I always thought it to be rather 
pretentious. That said, the habit eeased abruptly when, during a programmed visit to the Agineourt 
time zone, he made the terrible mistake of greeting the first person he met in the exaetly the same 
way. Unfortunately for him, this turned out to be Jaw-Breaker John (JBJ) as he was known among 
his ever-deereasing eirele of friends; a proud, though, some would say, volatile 
Englishman. Moreover, JBJ had also just reeeived a Dear John letter from his long-time sweetheart. 
Blossom, informing him that against all sense and eommon deeeney, she had fallen hopelessly in 
love with a French soft-eheese maker named, Jaeques. Blossom had aeeepted Jaeques's offer to 
eome and live with him at his home in Paris. 

Baek to the point. The problem is that time is a pretty unusual thing to have to train, let's 
faee it. And, if you aeeept that the training aspeet is diffieult, then you'll understand when I tell you 



that having to learn its intricacies can be absolutely devastating, espeeially if you're new to the 
eoneept. 

By way of a eomparison, let's take an ordinary down to earth skill, sueh as 
bricklaying. Training a person to be a Bricklayer is fairly straightforward, eertainly a far less 
daunting prospeet than that of Time. By the way, if you just happen to be a Brieklayer, please 
understand that I don't mean to be derogatory in any sense. Well, unless you're the ehap who built 
my extension, that is! I'm sure there are many, many competent, well-trained Brieklayers in the 
world. Where? I hear you ehallenge. And, no, I don't know why you ean never find the good ones 
in the Yellow Pages. But I digress. 

Anyone qualified to teach the art of brieklaying knows where he stands from the outset. He 
begins with the bricks, gathers all of the ingredients neeessary to mix a mortar, more than likely has 
a diagram of sorts, and so knows preeisely what is expeeted of him. Actual construction of the wall 
to be built is, with a bit of guidanee, then up to the trainee and is none too ehallenging. The 
eandidate requires a degree of intelleet to make the neeessary ealculations, true; a good eye to 
ensure that the wall is both straight and perpendieular, and a strong, eallused hand in whieh to plant 
either a brieking trowel or a mug of blaek tea, depending upon whether the Foreman is on site or not. 

I have just been reminded by my Teehnieal Assistant that learning by heart the brieklayers' 
bible, A Thousand and One Proven Excuses is probably the most valuable asset of that particular 
vocation. Following the long, long, long awaited eompletion of my own extension and the disasters 
that oeeurred both during and after that same project, I promised myself that, one day, I would take 
the time to eompile the Consumers' bible, A Thousand and Two Really Good and Knowledgeable 
Answers to the Bricklayers' Bible\ 

What I'm getting at is that in order to teach how to do something or to learn how it is done, it 
helps enormously if you ean see the objeet(s). Time, however, is altogether something else again. 

Sinee time immemorial, if you'll pardon the pun, man has sought to understand the prineiple 
of time; its very nature. Great works have been written by many well-known people involving 
ealculus, any amount of physics and all manner of theories, each of which sets out to prove a 
speeifie eonviction. I'm reminded suddenly of that old nugget. Did the universe really start with a 
big bang and if so, did time exist beforehand? Of eourse, the answer is simple and ineontrovertible; 
yes, and, no, in that order. Any brave soul who disputes that faet is more than weleome to make an 
attempt to travel baek to that tiny moment just before the big-bang and, if I'm wrong. I'll be the first 
to offer my eongratulations. 

By far the most ehallenging aspeet of time to the noviee, though, is that infamous troika, past, 
present and future. This is where it ean get diffieult. The easiest way to understand the eoneept is 



to accept unequivocally, that there is actually only one time period. The words I write now, for 
example, are never really in my present at all, for as soon as they enter my brain, they already form 
part of a past, my past. The fact that you are reading them now, in what is aetually only one of a 
googol or so possible futures (or pasts) is of no consequence to me for, no sooner have you read 
them, than they become committed to your past, but may also reincarnate themselves in your future 
memories, at whieh instant, that particular memory will be committed to the past, even though that 
past has not yet oceurred. But, and this is the strange part, to those who have not yet read the text, 
the words form part of a future that may or may not happen. You're eonfused, I can tell, so we’ll 
leave it there for now. The short answer to your question is simply this. Anyone can become a 
qualified Time Traveller. All one needs is an immense amount of perseverance, even more 
tolerance, and, oh yes, lots and lots of time! 



